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A  Little 
Book  of  Irish 
History 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

i. 

The  beginnings  of  Irish  History  are 
hidden  in  dusk  if  not  in  darkness.  We  are 
told  that  Ireland  was  peopled  successively 
by  Parthalonians  from  Greece,  by  Neme- 
dians  from  the  Black  Sea,  by  Firbolgs,  by 
Tuatha-de-Danaans,  finally  by  Milesians, 
or  Gaels.  But  all  these  colonizations  down 
to  the  wizard  Tuatha-de-Danaans  are  so 
interwoven  with  myth  and  legend  that  they 
remain  but  vague  traditions.  What  we 
keep  of  them  is  their  duns  or  forts,  their 
tombs,  their  ornaments,  their  weapons  and 
drinking-vessels.  The  remains  of  these 
mysterious  peoples,  who  looked  on  the 
green  fields,  the  mountains  and  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  you  and  I  look  on  to-day, 
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prove  that  there  existed  among  them  an  art 
and  a  civilization.  The  hogs  and  the 
mountains  of  Ireland  still  hold  their 
treasures.  In  an  old  house  at  the  foot  of 
Knockmany,  that  Tyrone  hill  which  still 
wears  at  times,  it  is  said,  the  Druidic  fires, 
I  saw  a  few  years  ago  a  golden  tore  which 
had  been  dug  up  on  the  hill.  That  flat 
ornament  of  beaten  gold  gave  assurance  of 
royal  splendours  in  the  misty  Ireland  of 
long  ago.  By  such  relics,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  numbers  at  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  in  Dublin,  and  in  other  museums 
throughout  Ireland,  you  can  imagine  the 
old  Ireland  better  than  by  turning  on 
your  tongues  such  words,  and  dry  words, 
as  Parthalonians,  Nemedians,  and  Firbolgs. 

The  Firbolgs,  who  were  a  pastoral  people 
— though  they  could  fight  for  their  own 
lands — being  dispossessed  by  the  Tuatba- 
de-Danaans,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  into  Connaught,  where  you  will 
find  some  of  their  descendants  to  this  day, 
tilling  the  unproductive  land,  and  asking 
no  more  than  to  be  left  to  their  tillage. 

The  Tuatha-de-Danaans  were  a  more 
interesting  race.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  the  workers  in  metals,  the  inventors 
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of  the  Ogham  writing,  and,  like  the  Witch 
of  Endor,  they  were  able  to  call  unseen 
powers  to  their  aid  and  to  invoke  the 
elements — wind,  thunder,  and  lightning. 
They  brought  with  them  to  Ireland  the  Lia 
Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  upon  which  for 
long  the  High  Kings  were  crowned  at 
Tara,  that  haunted  hill  about  which 
gathers  so  much  of  the  legendary  history 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  history  that  is 
real  enough  to  us. 

Succeeding  the  wonder-working  Tuatha- 
de-Danaans  came  the  Milesians  from 
Spain,  and,  landing  on  the  Coast  of  Kerry, 
they  met  and  overcame  in  battle  the  De- 
Danaans  and  took  their  kingdom.  Of  the 
sons  of  Milesius,  Heremon  ruled  over  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  dynasty  which  he  founded  is 
said  to  have  seen  a  hundred  and  thirty-six 
reigns. 

ii. 

When  Britain  was  a  Roman  Province, 
Ireland  under  her  own  Kings  enjoyed  in¬ 
dependence.  It  is  said  even  that  Crim- 
than,  an  Irish  King,  ruled  Britain  for 
several  years,  and  that  the  years  of  his 
reign  were  beneficent  ones. 
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At  this  time  Ireland  was  ruled  by  several 
Kings,  with  the  Ard  Ri,  or  High  King,  in 
his  palace  at  Tara,  ruling  them  all. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  great  war¬ 
riors  of  Ireland.  The  Kings  with  their 
legions  sailed  away  to  the  Continent,  and, 
when  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen  was  waning,  battered  at  the  gates 
of  the  world-lords  of  Rome.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  these  marauding  warriors 
were  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  and  King 
Dathi. 

Gentler  than  any  of  these  warriors,  with 
a  vision  of  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  his  character,  was  King  Cormac, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  a  law-giver  and  a 
man  of  gentle  tastes  and  pursuits,  as  well 
as  a  warrior.  He  promoted  education  in 
Ireland.  He  began  the  making  of  history 
by  causing  the  Annals  to  be  collected  and 
housed.  Long  before  his  time  Ireland  had 
a  Parliament  which  met  at  Tara  every 
three  years.  The  gifts  of  imagination  and 
intellect  were  valued  above  all  material 
gifts.  The  bards  had  immense  power. 
Millie  swayed  the  souls  of  the  people. 
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III. 

The  Poets  have  kept  it  all  for  ns,  if  the 
Chroniclers  have  failed.  The  Poets  have 
kept  for  us  the  piteous  tragedy  of  Deirdre 
and  the  Sons  of  Usna;  the  mighty  warriors, 
Finn  and  Cuchullin;  the  story  of  Dermot 
and  Grania;  all  the  lovers  and  ladies,  the 
lords  and  knights  of  Tara,  who  shine  out  of 
the  darkness,  making  a  light  for  us. 

The  religion  of  Ireland  at  this  period 
was  Druidism,  which  was  also  the  religion 
of  England  and  Wales.  Its  tenets,  are  lost 
in  obscurity  :  only  the  picturesque  figures  of 
the  priests,  the  lights  of  their  sacred  fires, 
show  in  the  mist.  At  least  something  of 
the  glory  of  the  coming  Day  must  have  been 
cast  upon  it,  for  the  Druidical  Irish  had 
their  own  code  of  chivalry,  of  gentleness  to 
the  weak,  of  justice  and  mercy  and  honour 
and  truth;  and  these  things  are  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ST.  PATRICK. 

i. 

All  history  resolves  itself  into  facts 

V 

grouped  about  a  commanding  personality, 
and  Irish  history  is  a  record  of  Men.  After 
Niall  and  Cormac,  and  Finn  and  Cuehullin. 
comes  Patrick,  the  little  slave-boy,  brought 
to  Ireland  from  Gaul  among  the  prisoners 
of  a  successful  raid  by  Xiall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages.  Landed  on  the  Coast  of  Antrim, 
he  became  shepherd  to  Milcho,  a  petty 
chieftain,  and  there  in  loneliness,  clad  in 
the  skin  of  a  beast,  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the  weather,  he  kept  the 
sheep,  or  some  say  the  swine,  through  many 
seasons. 

One  night  Milcho  had  a  dream  that 
Patrick  stood  by  his  bed,  clad  in  flames, 
which  shot  out  from  every  part  of  his  body. 
Milcho  being  terrified  lest  he  should  be 
burnt  drove  away  the  flames  with  his 
hands;  and  they,  passing  from  him,  fell 
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upon  his  two  young  daughters,  sleeping 
near  him,  and  consumed  them.  Sending 
for  Patrick,  he  demanded  the  meaning  of 
the  dream.  “  The  hre  and  flame,”  said 
Patrick,  “  signify  the  faith  and  knowledge 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which  I  have  and 
you  will  refuse.  You  will  die  in  darkness, 
but  your  young  daughters  will  listen  to  the 
Gospel  and  they  will  die  a  holy  death,  and 
their  prayers  will  be  scattered  up  and  down 
Ireland,  blessing  the  people.” 

Milcho  was  a  harsh  master.  But  out  on 
the  hillside  Patrick  learned  patience  and 
peace  and  prayed  much. 

‘  ‘  A  hundred  times  in  the  day  and  a 
hundred  times  in  the  night  I  commended 
myself  to  God.  I  did  not  cease  from  my 
prayers,  whether  in  the  woods  or  on  the 
mountains,  even  in  the  frost  and  in  the 
snow.” 


ii. 

One  night  Patrick  heard  these  words  : 
“  Patrick,  you  fast  well;  fasting  you  will 
go  to  your  native  land.”  And  immediately 
afterwards  the  voice  said  :  “Go  !  your  ship 
is  ready.” 
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He  set  out  then  and  journeyed  two  hun 
dred  miles;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean 
he  found  a  ship,  the  captain  of  which  at 
first  refused  to  receive  him  on  hoard,  but 
no  sooner  had  Patrick  begun  to  pray  than 
he  was  softened  and  took  him  into  his  ship. 
They  sailed  and  presently  came  to  the 
shores  of  France  where  they  landed. 
Patrick  then  travelled  to  Tours,  of  which 
St.  Martin  was  Bishop.  Some  say  St. 
Martin  was  Patrick’s  uncle.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Patrick  was  a  long  time  in  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  monastery  at  Marmoutiers,  and  there 
he  prepared  for  the  priesthood.  After 
wards  he  was  with  St.  Germanus  at 
Auxerre;  and  the  Saint  perceived  in  him 
the  great  desire  he  had  to  bring  pagans  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  how 
well  he  was  fitted  for  such  labours. 

When  the  call  came  to  Patrick  he  was 
visiting  his  own  newly-discovered  people, 
who  implored  him  to  stay  with  them  after 
his  long  wanderings.  He  was  very  well- 
disposed  to  do  that,  for  he  had  a  great 
affection  for  them.  But  one  night  in  his 
sleep  he  had  a  vision.  Someone  came  bear¬ 
ing  many  letters  and  one  of  them  he  handed 
to  Patrick.  “  I  read  the  letter,”  he  says, 
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“  and  this  is  what  I  saw  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  :  ‘  The  Voice  of  the 
Irish.’  Whilst  I  was  reading,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  heard  the  children  beside 
Fochlut  Wood,  near  to  the  Western  Sea, 
calling  on  me  and  saying  :  ‘We  beseech 
thee,  holy  one,  to  walk  again  in  our  midst.’ 
My  heart  grew  so  full  of  grief  that  I  could 
read  no  more.” 


in. 

When  he  came  to  Erin  in  the  year  a.d.  432 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  He  landed  first 
on  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  but  was  driven 
thence  by  an  unfriendly  chief.  But  he 
made  one  convert  there  before  he  sailed 
away,  and  landed  again  at  a  small  river 
near  Drogheda  which  is  called  the  Nanny. 

Afterwards  he  travelled  north  to  Strang- 
ford  Lough,  where  he  made  his  first  convert 
in  Ulster  in  the  Chief,  Dicho,  who  at  first 
was  unfriendly,  and  would  have  launched 
his  dogs  upon  the  Saint,  but  they  refused  to 
obey  him ;  and  again  when  he  would  have 
struck  Patrick  with  his  sword  his  hand  was 
paralysed.  So  he  believed  and  was  bap- 
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tized;  and  he  built  Patrick  his  first  rough 
church. 


IV. 

In  the  year  after  his  coming  Patrick 
travelled  south  at  Eastertide  to  Tara,  and 
it  was  there  he  designed  to  keep  his  Easter. 
There  near  the  Hill  he  lit  his  Paschal  fire. 
Now  when  the  fire  leaped  up  there  was 
great  consternation  in  the  Palace  at  Tara, 
for  the  Druids  were  keeping  the  great 
festival  of  the  year,  and  every  fire  was 
extinguished  till  the  Chief  Druid  should 
light  his  fire  at  Tara. 

“  Who  has  lit  the  fire  I  see  leaping 
yonder?”  asked  the  Ard-Ri,  Laoghaire. 

“  We  do  not  know,”  answered  the 
Druids,  ‘  ‘  but  we  know  this,  that  if  the  fire 
is  not  put  out  this  night  it  will  never  be 
extinguished  in  Erin.” 

The  King  then  ordered  Patrick  to  be 
brought  before  him  and  one  of  his  Druids 
was  set  to  confute  Patrick;  they  entered 
into  argument  and  each  wrought  their 
miracles  :  but  in  the  end  Patrick  overcame 
the  Druid,  and  the  Ard-Ri  and  thousands 
of  his  people  turned  to  God  and  were 
baptized  by  Patrick. 
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v. 

Then  St.  Patrick  went  northward  to 
Leitrim  and  destroyed  the  great  idol,  Crom 
Cruach,  and  his  twelve  lesser  idols,  and 
built  a  church  where  the  idols  had  fallen 
down  at  the  touch  of  his  staff. 

After  that  he  went  into  Connaught, 
which  he  loved  especially,  for  it  was  from 
Connaught  the  voices  of  the  children  had 
called  him  to  come  back.  There  he  made 
many  converts.  On  Croagh  Patrick  he 
kept  his  Lent,  fasting  and  praying.  And 
afterwards  he  travelled  up  and  down  Ire¬ 
land,  sowing  the  seed  of  Christ’s  faith 
everywhere. 


VI. 

There  are  many  wonderfully  beautiful 
legends  of  St.  Patrick,  some  of  which  you 
will  know,  such  as  his  expounding  the 
Sacred  Trinity  by  the  Shamrock — three  in 
one. 

It  is  told  of  St.  Patrick  that  when  he 
went  to  choose  the  site  for  his  great  church 
at  Armagh  he  found  a  fawn  and  a  doe  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  hillside.  The  people  who  were 
with  him  wanted  to  kill  the  deer,  but 
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Patrick  took  up  the  little  fawn  and  carried 
it  in  his  arms  and  the  doe  followed;  he  set 
down  the  fawn  on  the  place  where  his  great 
church  should  arise. 

Patrick  having  won  Ireland  for  God, 
after  thirty-three  years  of  missionary 
labours  rested  in  the  peace  of  God  on  the 
17th  March,  a.d.  465. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

i. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  St. 
Patrick  and  the  coming  of  the  Danes,  that 
is  to  say  between  the  fifth  and  ninth 
centuries,  was  a  golden  age  in  Ireland’s 
history.  Monasteries,  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Churches  sprang  up  everywhere.  Ireland 
was  at  peace  while  the  Goths  and  the  Huns 
swept  over  Europe,  burning  and  destroying 
as  they  went,  till  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old 
civilization  they  halted  and  began  to  build 
up  a  new  civilization  for  themselves. 

During  those  centuries  of  disturbance 
the  scholars  of  Europe,  driven  before  the 
great  invasion,  came  further  and  further 
westward  till  they  reached  Ireland,  on  the 
verge  of  the  ocean,  and  rested  there. 

Very  dear  and  welcome  guests  they  were, 
for  Ireland  was  then  the  home  of  religion, 
of  learning  and  the  arts.  Many  monasteries 
there  were  by  the  side  of  pleasant  rivers 
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full  of  salmon  and  trout,  amid  meadows 
and  woods ;  many  colleges  for  youths 
and  clerics ;  many  hermitages,  many 
churches.  The  people  were  engaged  in 
peaceful  pursuits  under  their  Christian 
Kings,  and  in  the  monasteries  men  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  scholars  and  learned  the 
Latin  tongue  and  the  Greek.  Also  the 
monks  were  learning  to  do  the  wonderful 
illuminations  which  you  see  in  the  Book  of 
Kells  and  other  manuscripts  :  they  were 
inlaying  and  damascening  silver  work.  For¬ 
tunately  beautiful  examples  of  their  work 
have  been  preserved,  especially  in  the  Cross 
of  Cong,  the  Ardagh  Chalice,  and  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Patrick’s  Bell. 

ii. 

Ireland  at  this  time  not  only  received 
and  sheltered  the  lost  causes  of  civilization, 
of  art  and  learning,  but  she  sent  out  her 
missionaries  to  teach,  to  elevate,  to  roll  back 
the  tide  of  barbarism  which  was  sweeping 
from  the  North  over  Europe. 

Ireland  was  at  that  time  an  abode  of 
Saints  and  Scholars.  She  had  her  great 
schools  at  Armagh,  Bangor,  and  Clonmac- 
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noise,  with  many  others  less  well  known. 
She  had  many  Saints — Columba  and 
Columbanus,  Kieran,  Brendan,  Aiden, 
Colman,  Gall;  and  many  another.  The 
Irish  saints  were  missionary  saints.  St. 
Columba,  making  his  monastery  on  the 
Island  of  Iona,  homesick  for  ever  for  the 
Ireland  to  which  he  might  not  return, — “  a 
grey  eye  turned  towards  Erin,” — converted 
Scotland  to  God.  St.  Columbanus  preached 
in  France  and  Italy.  St.  Gall  preached  to 
the  Swiss  and  gave  his  name  to  a  Swiss 
canton.  Up  and  down  Europe,  everywhere 
went  the  children  of  St.  Patrick,  scattering 
the  seeds  of  the  Gospel.  From  Ireland 
came  the  most  famous  scholar  of  his  day, 
John  Scotus  Erigena. 

That  age  has  left  its  traces  on  Ireland 
in  the  ruins  of  churches  and  monasteries. 
The  sculptured  crosses,  notably  those  of 
Clonmacnoise,  Kells  and  Monasterboice ; 
Cashel  on  its  rock;  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Glendalough,  Killaloe,  and  Clonfert,  bring 
us  back  to  those  golden  days  of  Ireland. 

They  were  great  musicians.  As  early  as 
the  seventh  century  there  were  Irish  pro¬ 
fessors  of  music  in  the  Continental  schools, 
and  later,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  no  friendly 
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witness,  acknowledges  the  beauty  of  the 
Irish  harp-music,  and  the  skill  of  those  who 
awoke  it. 

“  They  are  incomparably  more  skilful,” 
he  says,  “  than  any  other  nation  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  delight  so  delicately,  and 
soothe  with  such  gentleness,  that  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  art  appears  in  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  art.” 

It  was  said  that  the  Irish  harp  had  three 
strings;  the  string  of  youth  and  love  and 
the  joy  of  battle  :  the  string  of  death  and 
lamentation;  and  the  string  of  sleep  after 
sorrow  :  and  the  third  string  was  sweetest 
of  all. 

The  Brehon  Laws,  too,  are  a  proof  of 
how  far  the  Irish  had  advanced  in  the  dis¬ 
position  and  the  giving  of  justice. 


hi. 

As  time  went  by,  the  tribal  system  and 
the  many  little  Kings,  made  the  weakness 
of  Ireland  against  the  foe  that  threatened 
her.  The  tribes  and  the  small  kingdoms 
were  for  ever  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
for  the  common  country  there  was  little  or 
no  national  feeling.  It  was  Leinster 
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against  Ulster,  and  Munster  against  Con¬ 
naught,  and  the  hand  of  one  tribe  or 
sept  against  another.  Con  of  the  Hundred 
Fights  is  reported  not  to  have  slept 
well  unless  he  pillowed  his  head  on  the 
corpse  of  a  Connaughtman.  The  immunity 
Ireland  had  enjoyed  from  the  barbarians 
who  had  over-swept  Europe  earlier,  gave 
the  different  clans  and  little  kingdoms  time 
for  these  squabbles,  and  for  the  bad  blood 
to  grow  between  them.  The  Ard-Ri  had 
become  merely  a  figurehead,  and  there  was 
no  idea  of  a  central  authority  or  tribunal. 

The  country  of  these  warring  tribes  was 
bound  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader 
when  he  should  come  :  and  in  the  eighth 
century  there  came  the  Vikings  in  their 
beaked  galleys,  the  raven  flying  at  the 
masthead.  They  sailed  up  the  beautiful 
rivers,  fought  down  all  opposition,  and 
took  possession  of  what  they  pleased.  Their 
first  coming  was  a.d.  795,  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  off  the  Irish  Coast,  burned  a  mon¬ 
astery  on  Lambay  Island,  and  landing  at 
Dublin  made  marauding  expeditions  or 
raids  on  the  country  around.  During  the 
next  couple  of  centuries  the  Danes  and  the 
Irish  were  perpetually  at  war. 
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Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Limerick 
and  Cork  were  built  by  the  Danes  during 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  They  had 
apparently  come  to  stay;  and  they  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  towns  they  built  trading 
centres  with  Europe. 

Although  colonists  and  settlers  the  Danes 
did  not  cease  to  be  pirates.  They  helped 
themselves  freely  to  whatever  they  coveted ; 
so  that  they  were  always  at  war  with  the 
last  province  they  had  ravaged,  whereas  a 
union  between  the  provinces,  under  one 
King,  could  easily  have  swept  them  into  the 
sea.  Divide  et  im'pera ! — Divide  and  Con¬ 
quer — has  been  the  wisdom  of  Ireland’s 
masters  throughout  the  centuries;  and  Ire¬ 
land  has  learnt  no  wisdom  of  her  own  to 
counteract  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BRIAN  BORU. 


i. 

Brian  Boru  was  born  in  Kincora  about  944. 
He  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Munster, 
to  the  kingdom  of  which  his  brother  Mahon 
succeeded  at  ten  years  old.  But  the  King 
of  Munster  was  king  only  in  name.  The 
Norsemen  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Water¬ 
ford  were  the  true  rulers.  Mahon  was 
allowed  to  be  King  in  Kincora  so  long  as  the 
Norsemen  might  rule  in  Munster.  Brian 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  rose  against  this 
pact,  took  the  field  against  the  Norsemen 
with  a  handful  of  his  followers,  and  though 
soon  defeated,  was  not  overthrown. 
“  Where  now,  0  Brian,  are  your  warriors  ?” 
asked  Mahon,  and  Brian  answered  :  ‘  ‘  Dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  where  I  shall  lie  too 
before  the  strangers  rule  in  the  land  of  my 
fathers.” 

The  spirit  of  his  young  brother  fired  the 
heart  of  Mahon,  and  gathering  together  an 
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army  he  met  Ivar,  the  leader  of  the  Norse¬ 
men,  with  his  warriors  and  a  pair  of 
traitorous  chiefs,  at  the  Wood  of  Sulcoit, 
near  where  Tipperary  town  now  stands, 
and  there  says  the  chronicler  £  ‘  a  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  was  fought.  It  lasted  from 
sunrise  until  noon.  The  foreigners  were 
routed,  and  they  fled  to  the  ditches  and  to 
the  valleys  and  to  the  solitudes  of  the  great 
sweet  flowery  plain.” 


ii. 

After  that  battle  Mahon  ruled  eight  years 
in  peace  till  he  was  murdered  by  two 
treacherous  Irish  chiefs,  aided  by  the 
Norsemen.  Brian  thus  came  to  be  King 
of  Munster;  and,  having  punished  the 
murderers  of  his  brother,  killing  both  Ivar 
the  Norseman  and  the  two  traitors,  he  was 
undisputed  King  in  Munster. 

But  Munster  was  not  big  enough  for 
Brian,  who  meant  to  be  King  of  all  Ireland, 
so  he  built  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels 
and  sailed  up  the  Shannon,  invaded  Con¬ 
naught,  and  going  further  threatened  the 
Ard-Ri,  Malachi,  in  his  Palace  at  Tara. 
Malachi,  seeing  that  Brian  was  all-conquer- 
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ing,  made  friends  with  him,  and  they 
agreed  to  divide  Ireland  into  a  Northern 
and  a  Southern  Kingdom,  Malachi  to  be 
King  of  the  one  and  Brian  King  of  the 
other. 

The  people  were  greatly  delighted  at  this 
union  of  two  Kings,  seeing  in  it  at  last  the 
force  that  would  sweep  out  the  Norsemen. 
The  King  of  Leinster  alone  refused  to 
accept  the  new  Kings,  and  allied  himself 
with  the  Norsemen.  Brian,  irresistible, 
triumphing,  marched  over  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  on  Dublin,  and  meeting  the  allied 
Leinstermen  and  Norsemen  in  Glenmama, 
he,  with  Malachi,  who  had  joined  him,  gave 
them  battle,  and  completely  vanquished 
them. 


hi. 

Brian  now  made  Dublin  his  headquarters. 
Generous  as  he  was  great,  he  forgave  Sitric, 
the  Norse  King,  who  had  been  given  up  to 
him  by  the  Northern  Chief,  O’Neill.  Not 
only  forgave;  but  he  placed  him  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Dublin.  His  beaten  enemy,  Mail- 
mora,  King  of  Leinster,  he  also  forgave.  He 
gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
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Sitric,  and  he  himself  married  Gormlaith, 
Sitric’s  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Mail- 
mora.  Plainly,  he  had  the  great  design  of 
uniting  all,  Norsemen  and  Irish,  under  his 
banner  and  making  of  the  union  a  nation. 
Doubtless  he  valued  the  qualities  of  the 
Norsemen,  not  only  their  spirit  and  master¬ 
ful  character,  but  also  their  trading  in¬ 
stincts  and  their  zeal  for  town-building.  So 
after  the  victory  of  Glenmama  his  policy 
was  conciliatory  to  those  he  had  conquered. 

In  1002  he  became  King  of  Ireland, 
Malachi  submitting  to  be  King  of  Meath 
only,  and  having  subjugated  the  North  and 
the  East  and  the  men  of  Connaught,  Brian 
returned  to  his  palace  at  Kincora  and  there 
he  set  himself  to  acts  of  peace,  and  to 
undo  the  destruction  of  the  Norsemen.  An 
old  chronicler  says  of  him  that  ‘  ‘  he  erected 
noble  churches.  He  sent  professors  and 
masters  to  teach  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  to  bring  books  across  the  sea  and  the 

great  ocean . By  him  were  made 

bridges  and  causeways  and  high-roads.  By 
him  were  strengthened  duns  and  fortresses; 
the  islands,  the  royal  forts  of  Munster.  He 
lived  prosperously  peaceful,  giving  hospi¬ 
tality,  just- judging,  revered,  chastely  and 
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with  devotion,  with  law  and  rules  among 
the  clergy,  with  valour,  with  honour  and 
renown  among  the  laity;  fruitful,  powerful, 
firm,  secure,  for  fifteen  years  Ard-Ri  of 
Erinn.” 

iv. 

But  Sitric  and  Mailmora  had  not  been  won 
by  his  trust,  and  Gormlaith,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  a  beautiful  and  wicked  woman, 
plotted  treachery  with  them  against  him, 
stirring  them  up  to  revenge  their  overthrow 
by  bitter  taunts  for  their  cowardice. 

In  the  year  1012  Mailmora  was  visiting 
Brian  at  Kincora,  and  it  was  there  that 
Gormlaith,  his  sister,  dropped  her  poison 
into  his  ear.  Smarting  under  her  taunts 
he  entered  a  chamber  of  the  palace,  where 
Murrough,  Brian’s  beloved  son  by  his  first 
marriage,  was  playing  at  chess  with  his 
cousin.  He  suggested  a  move  to  Murrough, 
and,  following  his  advice,  the  young  prince 
lost  the  game.  “  You  gave  the  Danes  an 
advice  at  Glenmama,”  said  Murrough, 
“and  they  lost  the  battle.”  “  I  may  advise 
them  again,”  said  Mailmora,  “  and  they 
may  win  the  battle.”  “  Then  you  had 
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better  make  sure  of  a  yew  tree  to  hide  in,” 
said  Murrough,  who  had  found  Mailmora 
so  hidden  after  the  battle  of  Glenmama. 

Greatly  incensed,  Mailmora  rushed  from 
the  palace  and  immediately  prepared  for 
war. 


v. 

With  O’Ruarc,  King  of  Brefney,  and 
O’Neill,  King  of  Ulster,  Sitric  and  Mail¬ 
mora  marched  on  Meath,  defeating  Malachi 
and  destroying  his  lands.  Brian  des¬ 
patched  an  army  under  Murrough,  to 
march  on  Dublin  by  way  of  Wicklow,  while 
he  himself  advanced  through  Queen’s 
County  and  Kildare.  The  two  armies 
joined  forces  at  Kilmainhain,  outside  Dub¬ 
lin’s  walls,  in  September,  1013.  In  Dublin, 
behind  closed  gates,  Sitric  and  Mailmora, 
with  Gormlaith,  the  stormy  spirit  of  the 
rebellion,  held  counsel.  She  urged  Sitric 
to  ask  help  of  his  cousins,  Sigurd,  Lord  of 
Orkney,  and  Brodar,  Lord  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  help  was  asked  and  given,  on 
conditions.  Each  lord  asked  to  be  King  of 
Ireland;  each  asked  to  marry  Gormlaith. 
who,  though  the  mother  of  a  famous 
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warrior,  kept  her  strange  imperial  beauty. 
Sitric  secretly  promised  them  what  they 
demanded,  pledging  each  one  not  to  tell 
the  other.  So  the  two  deceived  Vikings 
came  with  their  armies  to  fight  against 
Brian,  each  expecting  to  be  crowned  King 
of  Ireland  and  to  win  the  Irish  Helen — 

“  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a 
thousand  ships, 

And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium?” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CLONTARF. 

i. 

Dublin  at  that  time  lay  south  of  the  river, 
and  Brian  disposed  his  armies  to  stretch 
from  where  the  Four  Courts  now  stand, 
eastward,  to  Clontarf. 

The  two  armies  came  to  battle  on  Good 
Friday  1014,  a  day  of  propitious  omen  for 
the  God  of  the  Christians  to  drive  forth 
once  and  for  ever  the  followers  of  Thor  and 
Odin. 

Brian’s  army  consisted  of  the  men  of 
Munster,  Connaught,  and  Meath.  Mur- 
rough  commanded  the  van,  which  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  flower  of  the  Dalcassian 
warriors.  O’Faelan,  Prince  of  the  Decies, 
led  the  men  of  Eastern  Munster ;  O’Heyne 
and  O’Kelly  commanded  the  Connaught- 
men;  while  Malachi  led  the  men  of  Meath. 

Sigurd’s  men  and  Brodar’s  were  in  the 
van  of  the  Danish  army.  The  Norsemen  of 
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Dublin  came  next;  and  the  rear  division 
was  made  up  of  the  men  of  Leinster  under 
Mailmora.  Of  all  this  army  Sitric  was  the 
general. 


ii. 

All  day  long  the  battle  raged;  the  armies 
tossing  hither  and  thither,  flung  backwards 
and  forwards  by  the  tides  of  victory  and 
defeat.  At  first  the  Norsemen  drove  back 
the  Irish.  Sitric,  with  his  wife,  who  was 
Brian’s  daughter,  watched  the  battle  from 
afar  off — from  the  ramparts  of  Dublin. 
Said  Sitric :  “  The  foreigners  reap  the 
fields.  They  do  well.  Many  a  sheaf  do 
they  fling  from  them.”  And  she,  thinking 
of  her  father’s  people,  answered  :  “  At  the 
end  of  the  day  shall  we  know  how  it  goes  ?” 

Brian’s  splendid  son,  Murrough,  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Says  the 
chronicler  :  “  An  eagle  of  valour  arose  in 
him  and  fluttered  over  his  head  and  on  his 
breath.”  It  was  ill  for  the  ravens  of  Thor. 
Seeing  Sigurd  among  his  men  he  rushed 
upon  him  and  was  immediately  surrounded 
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by  the  Norsemen.  But  he  hacked  his  way 
through  them  to  his  enemy. 

“  Like  a  tierce,  tearing,  all-powerful 
lioness  that  has  been  robbed  of  her  young, 
or  like  the  fierce  shock  of  an  impetuous 
destroying  torrent.  There  fell  fifty  by  his 
right  hand  and  fifty  by  his  left  hand  in  that 
onset,  and  he  neyer  struck  twice  at  any 
man,  but  neither  shield  nor  coat  of  mail 
could  resist  his  stroke.” 

The  Norsemen  were  in  armour  and  the 
Irish  had  no  such  protection;  but.  armed 
with  the  terrible  battle-axes  of  the  Dal- 
cassians,  they  cut  their  wav  through  steel 
and  iron  and  human  flesh  that  opposed 
them. 

With  one  crushing  blow  Murrough  cleft 
the  helmet  of  Sigurd  so  that  he  died ;  and 
behind  him  came  his  Dalcassians.  an  irre¬ 
sistible  tide,  striking  with  their  battle- 
axes,  heaping  the  dead  as  they  went. 

Said  Sitric’s  wife  to  Sitrie  as  they  looked 
from  the  battlements :  “  The  foreigners 
have  their  own.”  “  And  what  may  that 
be  ?”  he  asked.  “  My  father's  men  have 
driven  them  into  the  sea."  she  replied. 
“  The  sea  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
foreigners.” 
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hi. 

Brian,  who  was  now  very  old,  sat  in  his 
tent,  and  from  time  to  time  he  asked  his 
servant  how  the  battle  went. 

“  The  battalions  are  gripped  in  deadly 
conflict.  There  is  a  noise  as  though  multi¬ 
tudes  hewed  down  Tomar’s  Wood  with 
their  battle-axes.  Murrough’s  banner  flies 
in  the  wind  and  the  Dalcassian  banners  are 
around  it.” 

Again  Brian  asked  how  the  battle  went, 
for  the  eyes  that  were  once  as  the  eagle’s 
eyes  that  can  look  upon  the  sun  stared  at 
the  battle  without  seeing  it. 

“  They  are  gripped  so  that  they  cannot 
be  known,  one  from  another.  Blood  and 
dust  covers  them,  so  that  a  father  could  not 
tell  his  son  from  a  stranger.  Murrough’s 
banner  still  floats.” 

“  That  is  well,”  said  Brian,  “  for  where 
that  banner  is  there  is  the  chivalry  of 
Eirinn.” 

Again  he  asked,  and  his  servant  an¬ 
swered  :  “  It  is  as  though  the  Wood  of 
Tomar  were  on  fire,  and  the  multitude  hack¬ 
ing  the  underwood,  but  the  tall  trees  still 
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standing.  The  battle  is  ours,  but  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  Mur  rough  no  longer  flies.” 

The  old  warrior  bent  his  head  low  and 
lamented. 

“  Evil  tidings  these  are,  oh,  boy.  For  if 
Murrough  has  fallen,  the  day  is  lost.  Never 
again  shall  there  be  in  Eirinn  such  a  knight 
as  my  son,  Murrough.” 

IV. 

While  Brian  lamented  his  dead  son,  the 
flying  Norsemen  went  by  his  tent. 

“  The  foreigners  are  around  us,”  said  the 
servant.  “Let  us  go  to  our  own  men  where 
we  shall  be  in  safety.” 

“  It  would  not  become  me  to  flee  before 
them,”  said  Brian.  “  I  shall  go  where 
Murrough,  my  strong  son,  is.  The  guardian 
spirit  of  my  race  has  told  me  I  shall  die  this 
day.  Glad  am  I,  oh,  boy,  that  I  shall  fall 
and  not  live  in  this  world,  old  and  lonely, 
without  Murrough  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Dalcassian  race.” 

There  came  Brodar  and  with  him  two  of 
his  Vikings. 

“  I  see  some  men  drawing  near,”  said  the 
servant. 
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“  What  manner  of  men  are  they?” 

“  A  blue  stark-naked  people.” 

“  They  are  the  Norsemen  in  armour,” 
said  Brian. 

Then  he  rose  and  took  his  sword.  Brodar 
would  have  passed  without  seeing  him,  but 
one  of  the  Norsemen  cried  out :  “  It  is  the 
King.” 

“  It  is  an  old  priest,”  said  Brodar. 

“It  is  the  High-King,”  said  the  Norse¬ 
man. 

Then  Brodar  rushed  upon  him  with  his 
battle-axe,  but  Brian  met  him  with  the 
sword,  inflicting  a  deadly  wound;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  died  Brodar,  with  a  mighty  blow, 
brought  down  his  battle-axe  on  the  King’s 
head,  and  the  breath  went  out  of  them  at 
the  one  moment. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  NORMANS. 

i. 

That  was  a  dearly-won  victory  at  Clontarf , 
for,  Brian  and  Murrough  perishing,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Dalcassians  was  broken, 
and  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the  old 
foolish  way  King  waged  war  upon  King, 
and  tribe  upon  tribe.  Brian  had  indeed 
driven  the  Vikings  into  the  sea,  but  the 
next  invasion  was  to  come  from  their  de¬ 
scendants,  who  had  settled  in  French  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  from  thence  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  England. 

Having  established  themselves  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  they  were  welding  into  a  solid 
kingdom,  for  they  were  nation-builders  as 
well  as  town-builders,  they  turned  covetous 
eyes  upon  Ireland.  Like  their  Viking 
ancestors,  the  Normans  had  great  qualities, 
a  dominant,  predatory  race  seizing  what 
they  desired  and  holding  it  against  all 
comers.  Great  soldiers  and  traders,  builders 
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of  laws  and  constitutions,  they  had  already 
in  England  brought  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  established  the  kingdom  on  a  sound 
basis. 

In  1166  Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of 
Leinster,  for  taking  the  wife  of  O’Ruarc 
of  Breffni,  was  cast  out  of  his  kingdom  by 
Roderick  O’Conor,  the  Ard-Ri,  whereupon 
he  called  for  the  Norman  King  of  England 
to  defend  him.  His  name  is  held  up  to 
odium  in  Irish  history  for  bringing  in  the 
foreigners,  but  one  sees  that  his  appeal  was 
merely  the  occasion  and  the  pretext.  The 
Irish  were  too  troublesome,  too  warlike 
a  people,  to  sit  at  the  gates  of  England’s 
conquerors. 

Henry  II.,  the  Norman  King  of  England, 
was  in  Aquitaine,  and  thither  fled  Mac¬ 
Murrough  to  throw  himself  on  that 
powerful  protection.  Henry  was  only 
too  willing  to  intervene,  and  promised 
intervention  if  MacMurrough,  restored 
to  his  kingdom,  would  hold  it  as  his 
vassal.  This  MacMurrough  agreed  to, 
whereupon  Henry  issued  to  all  his 
liegemen  who  should  be  willing  to  help, 
a  letter  in  which  he  commended  to  them 
MacMurrough’s  cause. 
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It  was  an  adventure  after  the  Norman 
heart,  and  there  were  rich  lands  in  pros¬ 
pect,  so  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a 
rally  to  the  King’s  Commendation.  First 
and  chief  of  the  Norman  knights  was 
Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
known  in  our  island  story  as  Strongbow. 
With  him  MacMurrough  concluded  an 
alliance,  an  essential  part  of  it  being  that 
Strongbow  should  marry  MacMurrough’s 
young  daughter,  Eva,  and  in  time  succeed 
to  his  father-in-law’s  throne.  It  will  be 
seen  how  large  a  part  marriages  played  in 
the  statecraft  and  high  politics  of  the  time. 

The  first  Norman  knights  to  land  in 
Ireland  were  Robert  Fitzstephen  and 
Maurice  Prendergast,  who,  with  a  force 
of  2000  men,  including  100  knights 
and  600  archers,  landed  at  Bannow 
in  the  County  Wexford  in  May,  1169. 
They  captured  Wexford,  over-ran  the 
county,  and  finally  massed  their  forces 
at  Ferns.  The  Ard-Ri,  becoming  aware  of 
what  was  happening,  gathered  his  army  at 
Tara  and  marched  southward.  He  met 
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MacMur rough  at  Ferns  and  opened  nego¬ 
tiations  with  him ;  but  these  fell  through  on 
the  arrival  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  from 
England  with  reinforcements. 

It  was  but  a  guerilla  warfare  till  Strong- 
bow  came.  Having  wrung  a  half -consent 
from  Henry,  who  did  not  trust  this  formid¬ 
able  noble,  to  his  undertaking  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  landed  at  Waterford  with  a  force 
of  3000  men,  in  August,  1170,  fifteen 
months  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans. 

He  was  of  the  very  temper  of  Duke 
William  of  Normandy,  who,  falling  on  his 
face  as  he  set  foot  on  English  soil,  turned 
an  evil  omen  to  a  good  one,  saying  that  he 
had  taken  possession  with  both  his  hands 
and  with  his  teeth. 

The  day  after  Strongbow’s  landing  he 
began  the  assault  on  Waterford  town,  and, 
triumphing  after  a  desperate  resistance,  he 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Then, 
his  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  her  people, 
he  married  MacMurrough’s  terrified  little 
daughter,  who  had  ridden  to  her  wedding 
by  roads  that  ran  blood  and  were  hedged 
with  the  dead  of  the  Irish. 
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HI. 

His  henchmen,  Raymond  le  Gros  and  Miles 
de  Cogan,  captured  Dublin  for  Strongbow, 
who  held  it,  and  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Dermot  MacMurrough,  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Leinster.  But  this  the 
Leinstermen  did  not  like,  and  they  joined 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  out  the  Normans  as  Brian  had 
driven  out  the  Danes  on  the  great  day  of 
Clontarf. 

Nor  was  Henry  pleased  at  this  assump¬ 
tion  of  royalty  by  his  proud  subject. 
Strongbow  was  out  of  favour  and  barely 
appeased  the  King  by  the  offer  of  all  the 
lands  he  had  won  in  Ireland. 

Henry  himself  now  undertook  the  task  of 
conquering  the  Irish,  with  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope,  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  named  in  the 
world,  Nicholas  Brakespcar.  The  King 
came  to  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  400  ships, 
with  400  knights,  and  4000  men-at-arms, 
his  captains  being  Strongbow,  now  restored 
to  favour,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  and  William  Fitz 
Adelm  de  Burgo.  He  landed  in  October, 
1171,  at  Crook,  near  Waterford. 
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The  Irish  chiefs,  weary  of  long  struggle 
among  themselves,  were  in  many  cases  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  Henry’s  suzerainty  in  return 
for  his  protection.  Many  of  them  came  in 
and  paid  homage  to  the  King,  swore  him 
fealty,  and  received  their  lands  again  as 
from  their  liege  lord.  Certain  other  chief¬ 
tains  held  aloof  haughtily,  among  them  the 
O’Neills  and  O’Donnells  of  the  North. 

Leinster  was  given  to  Strongbow,  Ulster 
to  De  Courcy,  Meath  to  De  Lacy.  Dublin 
was  given  to  the  people  of  Bristol,  with 
Hugh  de  Lacy  as  Governor. 

Henry’s  “  Lordship  of  Ireland  ”  was 
accepted  by  a  Council  of  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy  which  met  at  Cashel;  all  seemed 
fair,  he  was  arranging  matters  for  the 
Government  of  Ireland  when  the  rebellion 
of  his  sons  called  him  back  to  England. 


iv. 

Immediately  upon  Henry’s  departure  the 
dispossessed  chiefs  and  the  endowed  adven¬ 
turers  were  at  each  other’s  throats.  De 
Lacy  as  Governor  of  Ireland  was  succeeded 
in  1173by  Strongbow,  the  best  fitted  lord  for 
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that  position.  What  he  might  have  done 
in  the  pacifying  or  conquering  of  Ireland — 
and  he  might  have  done  much,  for  the  Nor¬ 
mans  destroyed  to  rebuild — was  frustrated 
by  the  King’s  jealousy  of  his  great  subject. 
This  passion  was  strong  enough  to  make  the 
King  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Roderick,  the 
dispossessed  Ard-Ri,  by  which  Roderick 
was  to  acknowledge  his  suzerainty  and  in 
return  to  be  secured  as  King  of  Ireland. 

Strongbow  died  in  1176,  and  after  his 
death  there  was  no  peace  in  Ireland,  be¬ 
cause  the  Irish  were  not  strong  enough  or 
united  enough  to  drive  out  the  invaders, 
who  in  their  turn  found  the  Irish  a  difficult 
people  to  conquer. 

As  Strongbow  had  married  Eva,  Mac- 
Murrough’s  daughter,  so  Hugo  de  Lacy 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Ard-Ri,  thus 
beginning  the  alliances  which  in  time  were 
to  make  the  greatest  of  the  Norman  families 
more  Irish  than  the  Irish. 


v. 

Henry’s  son,  Prince  John,  a  lad  of  nine¬ 
teen,  was,  in  1185,  sent  over  by  his  father 
as  Lord  of  Ireland.  He  came  accompanied 
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by  a  train  of  gay  and  careless  youths,  who 
plucked  the  proud  Irish  chiefs  by  the  beard 
when  they  came  to  do  homage,  mocked  at 
them,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  own  terri¬ 
tories,  full  of  anger  and  desire  of  revenge 
for  their  wounded  dignity.  John  treated 
the  Norman  Lords  hardly  better.  To  pay 
for  his  pleasures  and  those  of  his  train  he 
laid  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  so  that 
the  Irish  rose  against  him  under  Donal 
O’Brien  of  Thomond,  and  drove  him  and 
his  Normans  into  the  walled  towns  where 
they  held  them  like  rats  in  a  trap. 

It  went  near  to  being  the  end  of  the 
Normans  in  Ireland  for  that  period.  Eight 
months  had  passed  before  King  Henry 
knew  how  nearly,  through  the  folly  of  his 
son,  Ireland  had  slipped  from  his  grasp. 
He  recalled  Prince  John  and  his  foolish 
lords,  and  made  De  Courcy  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland. 

Henry  died  in  1189,  leaving  Ireland  still 
unconquered,  and  so  it  remained  during  the 
ten  years’  reign  of  his  son,  Richard.  Not 
only  was  Ireland  unconquered,  but  the  sons 
of  the  lords  who  had  come  over  with  Strong- 
bow  were  in  many  cases  as  disaffected  as  the 
Irish. 
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John,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in  1199, 
made  a  descent  on  Ireland,  in  1210,  and  at¬ 
tacked  De  Lacy  and  De  Braose,  who  were 
in  arms  against  him,  with  great  vigour, 
driving  them  from  the  country  before  he 
went  on  to  subdue  the  Irish  Chiefs. 

The  De  Lacys  fled  to  France,  and,  being 
in  excessive  poverty,  came  to  act  as  gar¬ 
deners  at  a  monastery.  As  the  story  goes, 
the  Abbot,  suspecting  their  condition  under 
their  rough  working  attire,  made  inquiries, 
discovered  of  what  rank  they  were,  and 
petitioned  the  King  for  them,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  they  were  pardoned  and  restored 
to  their  lands. 


VI. 

John  did  not  try  to  conquer  Ireland  outside 
what  was  already  Norman.  He  made' laws 
for  Norman-Ireland  after  the  English 
manner,  introducing  English  courts  of  law 
and  methods  of  Government.  As  much  of 
Ireland  as  was  subject  to  him,  he  divided 
into  twelve  counties — Dublin,  Meath,  Oriel 
(Louth),  Kildare,  Catherlagh  (Carlow), 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 
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After  his  death  the  little  wars  broke  out 
again,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.  Irish  and  Normans  fought 
against  each  other,  Irish  against  Irish, 
Norman  against  Norman.  It  was  said 
by  a  Norman  : — “  We  are  English  to  the 
Irish,  but  Irish  to  the  English”;  just  as 
their  descendants  in  Ireland  might  say  it 
to-day. 

As  time  passed  the  Normans  married 
with  the  Irish  :  De  Burgos  became  Mac- 
Williams,  De  Berminghams,  Mac  Feorais, 
etc.  “  They  themselves  for  hatred  of  Eng¬ 
land  so  disgraced  their  ancient  names,”  as 
Spenser  says. 

After  all  the  Normans  were  splendid. 
They  were  fierce  and  grasping,  but  they 
were  also  magnificently  generous.  Their 
great  Abbeys  and  Churches  to  the  Glory  of 
God  stand  ruined,  by  many  of  their  ancient 
walled  towns,  with  but  a  lovely  gabled 
window  or  an  arch  of  choir  or  transept  to 
show  what  splendours  once  were.  Doubtless 
the  Norman  blood  is  responsible  for  some  of 
the  qualities  in  the  race  most  dearly  valued 
by  Irishmen.  If  they  became  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish,  the  Irish  came  to  love  them 
better  than  the  Irish. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

i. 

The  Normans  had  but  begun  to  become 
Irish.  They  were  still  the  strangers,  and 
enemies  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  when,  in 
1314,  Robert  the  Bruce  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  English  King  at  the  Battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn. 

The  news  of  this  great  victory  filled  the 
Irish  chiefs  and  their  Norman  allies  with 
the  most  joyful  hopes  of  a  Bannockburn  to 
be  fought  and  won  on  Irish  soil.  Messengers 
were  sent  to  King  Robert  the  Bruce  invit¬ 
ing  his  assistance,  and  offering  the  throne 
of  Ireland  to  his  brother,  Edward.  O’Neill, 
Prince  of  Tirowen,  and  De  Lacy,  now  more 
Irish  than  the  Irish,  were  the  spokesmen  of 
the  Irish  Princes  and  Chiefs. 

King  Robert  returned  a  friendly  answer, 
and  in  May,  1315,  Edward  Bruce  landed  at 
Larne,  with  a  force  of  6000  men  and  the 
promise  of  his  great  brother’s  alliance  and 
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assistance.  The  Irish  Chiefs  from  North. 
South,  East  and  West  flocked  to  his  banner 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Edward  Bruce  at  first  marched  on  from 
victory  to  victory,  burning  and  destroying 
all  before  him,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
the  Normans  would  be  driven  out  and  the 
Irish  left  in  possession  of  their  own  land. 

At  the  height  of  his  successes  he  was 
crowned  King  of  Ireland  at  Dundalk,  in 
the  Spring  of  1316,  nearly  a  year  after  hi? 
landing. 

The  English,  at  this  time,  driven  out  of 
Ulster  had  fallen  back  on  Connaught,  where 
they  had  massed  their  forces  under  De 
Burgo  and  Bermingham.  There  they  met 
in  battle  the  young  King  of  Connaught, 
Felim  O’ Conor,  a  youth  of  twenty-three, 
and  defeated  him.  The  battle  was  fought 
at  Athenry.  O’Conor  was  killed  and  his 
men  beaten  back  to  their  bogs  and  moun¬ 
tains. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  defeat  for  the 
hitherto  victorious  forces.  Although  King 
Edward’s  army  advanced  to  Dublin  walls 
and  swarmed  over  the  South,  although  King 
Robert  had  now  joined  his  brother,  bring¬ 
ing  him  the  prestige  of  his  great  name  and 
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doings,  the  cause  was  lost,  his  Scots  having 
caused  the  greatest  enmity  among  their 
allies  by  the  excesses  they  committed  in 
their  triumphal  progress. 

Roger  Mortimer,  the  Lord  Deputy,  in 
1317  took  the  field  against  the  Bruces  in 
person,  with  a  big  army  behind  him;  and 
the  issue  was  knit.  The  Irish  army  under 
the  Bruces  was  beaten  back  to  Ulster ;  King 
Robert  returned  to  Scotland;  while  his 
brother  faced  Mortimer  and  Bermingham, 
with  their  army  of  15,000  men — a  great 
force  in  those  days. 

The  battle  took  place  at  Faughart,  near 
Dundalk  which  had  seen  Edward  crowned 
King  of  Ireland.  King  Robert  had 
promised  reinforcements  from  Scotland. 
De  Lacy  implored  Edward  Bruce  to  fall 
back  and  back  till  the  reinforcements 
should  arrive,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
this  wise  counsel;  he  was  “  fey,”  as  his 
countrymen  say. 

Placing  himself  in  front  of  the  battle  he 
advanced,  leading  his  men  to  the  attack.  In 
the  thick  of  the  fight  De  Maupas,  a  Norman 
knight  of  renown,  challenged  Edward 
Bruce  to  mortal  combat.  Bruce  took  up 
the  other’s  gauntlet  and  they  fought  till 
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both  fell  dead.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
battle.  The  Scoto-Irish  army  was  cut  to 
pieces;  and  so  ended  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  Irish  history. 


n. 

The  victory  of  Faughart,  though  it  killed 
the  Scottish  King  of  Ireland,  could  not  be 
said  to  have  restored  Ireland  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  All  through  the  long  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  rival  factions  of  the  Norman 
barons  fought  against  each  other.  It  was 
during  his  reign  (1327—1377)  that  the  De 
Burgos  of  Connaught  broke  away  from  the 
English  connection  and  assumed  the  dress 
and  language  of  the  native  Irish.  “  In  the 
sight  of  the  royal  garrison  of  Athlone,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  they  stripped 
themselves  of,  their  Norman  dress  and 
arms,”  says  a  historian,  “  and  assumed  the 
saffron  robes  of  Celtic  chieftains.  '  This 
example  was  followed  by  many  other  Nor¬ 
man  families  :  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  days  yet  to  be  the  MacWilliam 
Burkes  of  Connaught  were  accounted  arch¬ 
rebels,  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  in  Eliza- 
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bethan  days,  offering  a  higher  price  for  the 
head  of  a  Burke  than  for  any  other  rebel¬ 
lious  head. 


hi. 

Between  1332  and  1341  England  sent  many 
Viceroys  to  govern  Ireland,  who  met  with 
but  little  success  in  their  task.  The  Fitz¬ 
geralds,  Earls  of  Desmond;  the  Butlers, 
Earls  of  Ormond;  others  as  dominant,  were 
little  likely  to  submit  to  an  English  V  iceroy. 
The  Earl  of  Desmond  lay  in  prison  for 
eighteen  months  for  his  arrogant  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  King’s  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony 
Lucy.  Sir  John  Morris  was  sent  in  1341 
“  with  a  strong  hand.”  He  called  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  Dublin,  but  Desmond  and  his 
cousin  Kildare,  with  many  another  haughty 
Norman  lord,  refused  to  attend,  and  sum¬ 
moned  a  Parliament  of  their  own  at  Kil¬ 
kenny. 

The  King  next  proclaimed  that  all  Irish- 
born  men,  whether  of  Irish  or  English 
descent,  were  to  be  dismissed  their  Irish 
offices,  and  that  only  English-born  men 
should  be  eligible  to  serve  him.  This,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  set  the  country  in  a  blaze.  The 
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lion’s  whelps,  now  full-grown,  answered  by 
roars  of  defiance.  Their  attitude  had  its 
effect  on  the  King,  who  was  at  war  with 
France  at  the  time  and  had  his  hands  too 
full  to  take  on  an  Irish-Norman  rebellion 
as  well.  So  he  reversed  Sir  John  Morris’s 
policy  which  he  had  sanctioned,  dismissed 
the  new  English-born  officials,  and  received 
into  at  least  apparent  favour  his  unruly 
lords. 

Still  there  was  no  peace.  The  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  Sir  Thomas  Ufford  repeated  the 
troubles  of  Sir  John  Morris’s  reign.  All 
was  turmoil  and  confusion  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Chiefs  backing  up  the  proud  Nor¬ 
mans,  who  were  less  and  less  willing  to 
recognise  an  English  authority.  The  limits 
of  the  Pale  shrank  more  and  more,  and  the 
King’s  power  in  Ireland  continued  to 
decline. 


IV. 

“  Our  Irish  dominions,”  wrote  the  King, 
•'  have  been  reduced  to  such  utter  ruin, 
devastation,  and  misery  that  they  may  be 
totally  lost  if  our  subjects  there  are  not 
immediately  succoured.” 
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To  ikw  end  he  sent  his  son,  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  in  1361;  but  it  soon  appeared 
to  Clarence  that  to  govern  all  Ireland  was 
beyond  hope,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  preserve  the  English  colony, 
such  as  it  was.  He  saw  for  himself  that 
the  one  vital  thing,  if  it  could  be  accomp¬ 
lished,  was  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the 
races  from  going  further  than  it  had 
already  gone,  in  fact,  once  more  to  divide 
and  conquer.  For  this  purpose  he  sum¬ 
moned  a  Parliament  at  Kilkenny  in  1367, 
and  passed  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
“  Statute  of  Kilkenny.” 

v. 

After  the  intermarriages  of  Normans  and 
Irish,  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  the  fusion 
was  the  system  of  fosterage,  by  which  the 
children  of  the  Norman  nobles  were  nursed 
by  Irish  mothers,  a  custom  persisted  in  for 
centuries,  which  do-ubtless  had  its  share  in 
making  Irish  rebels  of  many  a  son  of  a  loyal 
family. 

The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  prohibited  mar 
riage  with  the  native  Irish,  gossipred,  that 
is  to  say,  god-fathering  or  god-mothering 
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between  the  races,  and  the  fosterage  of 
Norman  or  English  born  children  by  Irish 
mothers,  on  pains  and  penalties  of  high 
treason.  The  acceptance  of  the  Brehon 
laws  was  similarly  punished.  If  any  man 
of  English  descent  used  an  Irish  name  or 
the  language  or  any  Irish  custom  he  for¬ 
feited  lands  and  goods.  It  was  declared 
penal  to  present  a  mere  Irishman  to  any 
benefice  or  admit  him  to  a  monastery.  It 
was  penal  also  to  receive  any  Irish  bard, 
minstrel,  or  story-teller;  and  even  the  cattle 
were  penalized,  for  no  Irish  cattle  must 
graze  on  the  English  lands. 

It  would  have  taken  a  greater  power  than 
any  man  possessed  in  those  days  to  enforce 
such  laws,  and  they  were  not  enforced.  The 
Normans  did  not  give  up  their  Irish  wives, 
though  it  is  recorded  that  a  Fitzgerald 
Earl,  then  or  at  some  future  time,  gave  up 
his  earldom,  but  kept  his  wife.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  appealed  to  the  poets. 
Moore’s 

“  By  the  Eeal’s  wave  benighted, 

No  star  in  the  skies, 

To  thy  door  by  love  lighted, 

I  first  saw  those  eves” 
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was  written  tor  the  Desmond  Earl;  and 
D’Arcy  M‘ Gee’s  My  Irish  Wife, 

“  I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 

For  all  the  dames  of  the  Saxon  land 
I  would  not  give  my  Irish  wife 
For  the  Queen  of  France’s  hand” 

has  the  same  inspiration. 

Edward  III.  died  in  1377,  leaving  the 
confusion  of  affairs  in  Ireland  worse  than 
he  had  found  it. 


VI. 

An  attempt  to  enforce  the  Statute  of  Kil¬ 
kenny  brought  a  great  enemy  of  the  English 
domination  into  the  field,  and  was  the 
cause  of  further  disasters  to  the  Crown. 
Art  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster, 
married,  about  1375,  the  daughter  of 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare.  This 
flagrant  defiance  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny 
gave  the  English  Government  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  confiscating  the  bride’s  great 
possessions.  MacMurrough  at  once  de¬ 
clared  war,  and  marched  through  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Kildare,  driving  his 
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enemies  before  him  and  leaving  ruin  in  his 
track.  His  victorious  advance  so  terrified 
the  Viceroy  that  he  sought  to  make  terms 
with  this  powerful  foe,  and  even  gave  him 
a  subsidy  to  break  off  hostilities.  During 
the  truce  that  followed  MacMurrough  was 
making  further  preparations  for  war. 

Richard  II.  (1377 — 1399)  learning  that 
his  government  of  Ireland  was  set  at 
naught  made  up  his  mind  himself  to  crush 
the  rebellion.  In  October,  1394,  he 
landed  at  Waterford  with  the  greatest 
army  Ireland  had  yet  faced,  consisting  of 
34,000  men.  This  show  of  force,  or  the 
presence  of  the  King  himself,  had  the  effect 
of  making  many  of  the  Irish  Princes  ready 
to  treat  with  him. 

In  1395  Richard  sent  Mowbray,  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  to  receive  the  submission  of 
the  southern  princes.  Peace  was  made, 
and  O’Neill  of  Tir-owen,  O’Conor  of  Con¬ 
naught,  O’Brien  of  Munster,  and  MacMur¬ 
rough  of  Leinster  attended  the  King’s  court 
at  Dublin.  It  all  seemed  very  fair;  but  in 
reality  no  progress  had  been  made. 

“  The  King,”  wrote  Sir  John  Davies, 
“  returned  into  England  with  much  honour 
and  small  profit,  for  though  he  had  spent 
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a  huge  masse  of  treasure,  yet  did  he  not  in¬ 
crease  his  revennew  thereby  one  sterling 
pounde,  nor  enlarge  the  English  borders  by 
one  acre  of  land.” 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  struggle 
began  again.  The  Leinster  English  tried 
to  capture  MacMurrough.  The  Viceroy, 
Edward  Mortimer,  took  the  held  against 
him.  The  armies  met  at  Kells,  near  Kil¬ 
kenny,  where  after  a  herce  battle  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  completely  routed  and  the  Viceroy 
was  left  dead  on  the  held. 


VII. 

In  the  Spring  of  1399  the  King  led  an 
expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
Viceroy.  Before  it  started  he  held  a  tour¬ 
nament  at  Windsor,  where  he,  with  his 
cliild-Queen,  Isabella  of  Valois,  sat  in 
splendid  state  high  above  the  held  to  see  the 
knights  ride  in  the  lists.  Froissart  says  : — 
“Few  came  to  the  feast,  whether  lords  or 
knights  or  other  men,  for  they  held  the 
King  in  much  hatred.” 

Richard  had  appointed  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  the  Regency  during  his 
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absence.  At  the  door  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel  he  lifted  the  little  twelve-year-old 
bride  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and  said, 

Adieu,  Madame,  adieu,  till  we  shall  meet 
again.”  They  were  never  to  meet  again. 

The  army  and  its  King  disembarked  at 
Waterford,  and  marched  on  to  Kilkenny 
without  sight  of  the  foe  they  had  come  to 
subdue.  MacMurrough’s  men,  hidden  in 
their  dense  woods,  refused  to  come  into  the 
open.  The  path  of  the  army  was  obstructed 
by  fallen  trees,  and  the  unfortunate  English 
soldiers,  carrying  heavy  armour,  sank  in  the 
bogs  up  to  their  waists,  while  the  elusive 
enemy  drew  them  further  and  further  into 
the  morass.  Meanwhile  the  stragglers  and 
the  rearguard  were  harassed  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  Irish,  £  ‘  soe  nimble  and  flete 
of  foote  that  like  unto  stags  they  runne  over 
mountain  and  valley.” 

Presently  the  army,  pushing  on  and  on, 
ever  without  sight  of  the  harassing,  in¬ 
visible  enemy,  began  to  look  upon  starva¬ 
tion.  The  King  sent  a  message  to  Mac- 
Murrough  that  if  he  would  submit  to  his 
liege  lord  his  submission  would  be  accepted, 
and  that  moreover  he  would  be  given  towns 
and  territories  to  reward  such  submission. 
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But  nothing  was  further  from  MacMur- 
rough’s  mind  than  to  submit.  So  the  King 
had  to  turn  about  and  make  for  Dublin 
under  difficult  circumstances,  for  the  wild 
Irish  troops  harried  the  tired,  baffled 
soldiers  incessantly.  In  the  end  MacMur- 
rough  agreed  to  a  parley. 

The  King’s  ambassador  was  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  rode  with  100  lances  and 
1000  archers.  An  eye-witness  described 
MacMurrough  descending  from  a  mountain 
between  two  woods,  accompanied  by  multi¬ 
tudes  of  Irish.  “  Tall  of  stature,  well- 
composed,  strong  and  active,  fell  and  fero¬ 
cious  of  countenance,”  he  describes  the 
Irish  King,  adding  that  ‘  ‘  the  horse  he  rode 
without  saddle  or  saddle-bow,  ran  as  swift 
as  any  stag,  hare,  or  the  swiftest  beast  I 
have  ever  seene.  In  his  right  hand  Mac¬ 
Murrough  carried  a  long  spear,  which,  as 
he  neared  the  Earl,  he  flung  from  him  with 
great  dexterity.” 


VIII. 

The  parley  came  to  nothing,  and  Gloucester 
returned  to  his  master,  who,  in  a  frenzy  of 
anger  swore  that  he  would  never  leave  Ire- 
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land  till  he  had  taken  MacMurrough,  living 
or  dead. 

But  before  he  could  do  anything  news 
reached  the  King  of  the  landing  of  Boling- 
broke  and  the  defection  of  his  English 
lords.  “  This  man  means  to  have  my 
throne,”  he  cried;  yet  he  let  three  weeks  go 
by  before  he  sailed  from  Dublin,  and  in 
those  three  weeks  he  had  lost  his  crown  and 
his  kingdom. 

MacMurrough  continued  to  fight  the 
English  under  Henry  IV.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  always  victorious,  having  great 
qualities  of  generalship  added  to  his  dar¬ 
ing.  JHe  died,  having  reigned  over  Leinster 
for  forty-two  years,  in  1417. 

The  Four  Masters  say  of  him  :  “  He  was 
a  man  who  defended  his  own  province 
against  the  English  from  his  sixteenth  to 
his  sixtieth  year  :  a  man  full  of  hospitality, 
knowledge  and  chivalry :  a  man  full  of 
prosperity  and  royalty,  and  the  enricher  of 
churches  and  monasteries.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GERALDINES. 

i. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses— 1455  to  1485— 
gave  the  Irish  an  opportunity,  if  they 
had  taken  it,  of  dispossessing  the  in¬ 
vaders.  Eor  thirty  years  England  was 
engaged  in  this  great  internal  struggle; 
but  nothing  was  accomplished  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  drive  out  the  small  body  of  the 
English  Palesmen,  and  to  place  the  country 
on  an  independent  basis.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry 
Tudor,  which  gave  the  English  leisure  once 
again  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  warring 
and  rebellious  Irish  lords. 

Ireland,  perhaps  with  a  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  York’s  well-meaning  and  popular 
Viceroyalty  (1449 — 1451)  was  Yorkist  in 
her  sympathies,  and  it  was  to  her  the  im¬ 
postor  Lambert  Simnel,  calling  himself 
Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  grandson 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  came  in  148^,  being 
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received  by  the  Norman-Irish  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  proclaimed  by  Garret  Mor 
Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord 
Deputy,  as  Edward  VI.  King  of  France  and 
England  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  His  corona¬ 
tion  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath  took  place  at 
Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

That  bubble  soon  burst.  Simnel  was  treated 
with  a  wise  and  contemptuous  generosity 
by  Henry  VII.  who  extended  his  clemency 
likewise  to  the  Norman-Irish  Lords  deluded 
by  the  impostor.  Four  years  later  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  and  others  of  the  Norman-Irish 
lords  were  summoned  by  Henry  to  London, 
and  being  entertained  at  a  splendid  banquet 
at  Greenwich,  were  waited  on  by  Lambert 
Simnel  among  the  other  attendants,  for  he 
had  been  given  a  menial  place  in  the  Royal 
household. 


n. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  another  pretender, 
landed  on  the  5th  May,  1492,  from  a  Portu¬ 
guese  vessel  in  Cork  harbour.  He  announced 
himself  as  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  but  though  Cork 
accepted  him  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was 
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ready  to  support  his  claims,  nothing  of 
importance  seems  to  have  happened.  He 
disappeared  from  the  Irish  scene  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind. 

In  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  youth, 
Henry,  perhaps  wishing  to  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  future  pretenders,  acted  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  his  contemptuous  forgiveness 
of  Lambert  Simnel.  Warbeck  was  made  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  after  a  period 
of  imprisonment,  was  executed. 


hi. 

In  1494  came  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  with 
instructions  to  punish  those  who  had 
assisted  Perkin  Warbeck  and  to  reduce  Ire¬ 
land  to  obedience.  He  is  remembered  by 
his  association  with  “  Poynings’  Law.” 
This  law  was  really  a  re-enactment  of  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  to  become  as 
inoperative.  One  of  the  new  clauses  was 
that  forbidding  the  use  of  Irish  war-cries, 
i.e.  the  O’Neill’s  ”  Lamh  Dhearg  Abu”;  the 
O’Brien’s  “  Lamh  Laider  Abu”;  the  “Crom 
Abu”  of  the  Kildare  FitzGeralds,  and  the 
“  Seanid  Abu”  of  their  Desmond  cousins. 
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IV. 

Henry’s  policy  was  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  Norman  lords  as  against  the  Irish 
chiefs.  The  two  great  leading  families  of 
the  Norman-Irish  were  the  Fitzgeralds  and 
the  Butlers.  But  the  Butlers  bear  no  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Fitzgeralds  in  the  place 
they  occupy  in  Irish  history  and  Irish 
affections.  Indeed,  a  history  of  Ireland  in 
the  Tudor  days  may  be  said  to  be  a  history 
of  the  Fitzgeralds. 

Garret  Mor  Fitzgerald,  “  the  Great  Earl 
of  Kildare,”  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
taken  in  by  Lambert  Simnel.  Perhaps 
that  false  step  made  him  cautious,  for  he 
did  not  support  Perkin  Warbeck. 

In  1494  Poynings  accused  the  Earl  of 
plotting  against  England  and  sent  him  a 
prisoner  to  London.  They  were  leisurely 
days;  and  it  took  Garret  Mor  two  years 
to  reach  the  King’s  presence  and  to  hear 
the  charge  upon  which  he  was  imprisoned. 

There  was  always  something  splendid 
about  the  Tudors,  even  this  first  Tudor,  who 
was  reputed  somewhat  cold  and  cunning. 

“  Sir  Earl,”  said  the  King,  when,  at  last, 
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they  came  face  to  face,  “  I  would  advise 
you  to  provide  yourself  with  good  counsel, 
for  I  fear  you  will  need  it.”  “  I  will  pro¬ 
vide,  your  Majesty,  the  best  counsel  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  replied  Garret  Mor.  “  And  who 
may  that  be  ?”  asked  the  King.  “  No  other 
than  your  Majesty,”  replied  Garret  Mor,  at 
which  reply  the  King  laughed  heartily. 

“  You  are  charged,”  said  the  King, 
“  with  burning  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Cashel.  What  answer  have  you  to  make  to 
that?  In  the  presence  of  my  Lord  the 
Archbishop  too.” 

“  Only  this,  Sire,  that  I  believed  the 
Archbishop  was  within  it.” 

This  was  just  the  answer  to  appeal  to  a 
Tudor,  and  Henry  laughed  loud  and  long. 

“  Sire,”  said  the  prosecuting  counsel, 
“  all  Ireland  cannot  govern  this  man.” 

“  Then  let  this  man  govern  all  Ireland,” 
was  the  answer  of  the  King. 

So  Garret  Mor  was  sent  back  to  Ireland 
as  King’s  Deputy  or  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Poynings’  place;  and  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Government  till  his  death  in 
1513.  Henry  VII.  had  died  four  years 
earlier  and  been  succeeded  by  Henry  VIII. 
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V. 

Garret  Mor’s  son,  Garret  Og,  followed  in 
his  father's  footsteps.  Like  him  he  waged 
war  on  the  Irish  enemies  of  the  Crown. 
Like  him  he  fell  under  suspicion,  in  his  case 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Butlers.  Like 
him,  he  was  summoned  to  England  to 
answer  his  accusers. 

At  first  they  seemed  to  triumph.  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  sent  to  Ire¬ 
land  as  Viceroy  in  his  place.  He  not  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  King’s  liking,  Butler— 
“  Pierce  the  Bed,”  the  enemy  of  the  Fitz¬ 
geralds,  was  sent  as  Viceroy.  But  this 
Norman  lord  succeeded  no  better  than 
Howard;  and  finally  Fitzgerald  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  dignities,  for  it  seemed  that 
no  one  could  rule  Ireland  but  a  Fitzgerald. 

In  1524  Earl  Gerald  was  once  again 
Viceroy,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  the  Irish  Chief,  Con  O’Neill, 
should  have  carried  the  Sword  of  State 
before  the  Viceroy  at  the  installation. 

A  second  time  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  and  held  there  for  some  years  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  because,  it  being  his 
duty  to  arrest  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Des- 
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rnond,  for  high  treason  against  the  King, 
the  Desmond  had  escaped,  and  the  Lord 
Deputy  was  charged  with  conniving  at  the 
escape.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  in 
1526,  but  in  1532  he  triumphed.  Ireland 
had  become  ungovernable  without  him.  So 
he  was  sent  back  once  more  to  pursue  his 
policy  of  conciliating  the  Irish  Chiefs. 
Two  years  later  he  was  again  impeached 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
languished  and  died  within  the  year. 


VI. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  for  the  last  time  he 
had  appointed  his  son,  Thomas,  Lord 
Offaly,  known  in  Irish  history  as  Silken 
Thomas,  as  his  deputy.  The  last  Council 
meeting  had  taken  place  in  Drogheda,  and 
there  in  the  Council  Chamber  Earl  Gerald 
had  handed  his  son  the  Sword  of  State, 
speaking  to  him  words  of  wisdom. 

‘  ‘  What  shall  betide  me  where  I  go,  God 
knoweth.  But  however  that  be  I  shall  not 
greatly  trouble,  for  I  am  old  and  must  die. 
But  you,  my  son,  Sir  Thomas,  the  spring  of 
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your  age  is  yet  in  bud.  My  desire  is  that 
you  behave  so  wisely  in  these  green  years 
that  with  honour  you  may  attain  to  the 
hoary  winter  to  which  your  father  is  fast 
faring.” 

The  young  Earl  was  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age  when  the  Government  of  this 
most  troubled  land  was  laid  upon  him.  In 
June  the  news  came  to  him,  false  as  it 
proved,  that  his  father  had  been  beheaded 
in  the  Tower. 

Earl  Thomas  was  immediately  on  fire. 
Taking  with  him  a  band  of  his  most  trusted 
warriors  he  walked  at  the  head  of  them  into 
the  Council  Chamber  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey 
where  the  Council  awaited  his  coming.  To 
the  horror  and  bewilderment  of  the  Coun¬ 
cillors  he  flung  down  the  Sword  of  State 
upon  the  table. 

“  I  am  no  deputy  of  Henry’s,”  he  shouted, 
“  but  his  enemy.  My  mind  is  to  conquer, 
not  to  govern  :  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  not 
to  serve  him.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor  besought  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  be  wise  and  patient,  and 
the  fiery  Geraldine  seemed  about  to  listen, 
when  suddenly,  the  old  harper  who  had  ac- 
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companied  him  began  to  play  the  war-song  ot 
the  Fitzgeralds.  Earl  Thomas  flung  away 
the  kind  hand  which  would  have  restrained 
him.  ‘  ‘Better  die  with  valour  and  honesty,” 
he  cried,  “  than  live  in  bondage  and 
villainy”;  and  rushed  from  the  Council 
Chamber,  followed  by  his  guard,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  King. 

The  Irish  Chiefs  flocked  to  him,  but  the 
Butlers  refused  their  aid.  So  Silken 
Thomas  marched  into  their  territory  and 
laid  it  waste,  while  a  portion  of  his  army 
besieged  Dublin.  He  captured  Allen,  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin,  his  deadly  enemy,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  put  to  death,  through  a 
misunderstanding,  it  is  said.  The  English 
Lord  Deputy,  Skeffington,  laid  siege  to 
Maynooth  Castle,  the  home  of  the  Fitz¬ 
geralds,  using  the  first  artillery  which  ever 
was  brought  into  Ireland. 

Eventually  Silken  Thomas — Earl  of  Kil¬ 
dare  by  this  time — surrendered  to  Lord 
Leonard  Grey,  who  had  succeeded  Skeffing¬ 
ton  as  Viceroy.  He  and  his  five  uncles  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  in  June,  1537, 
all  were  executed,  Silken  Thomas  being 
then  but  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
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VII. 

The  heir  to  the  Geraldine  title  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  young  brother 
of  Thomas,  was  but  ten  years  old  when  his 
brother  and  uncles  were  executed.  It  was 
imperative  to  hide  him,  and  his  adventures, 
as  he  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and 
from  house  to  house,  were  most  romantic. 
When  Thomas  was  executed  Gerald  lay  ill 
with  small-pox,  and  one  needed  to  be  des¬ 
perately  in  earnest  to  convey  him  from  his 
bed  to  safe  keeping.  But  he  was  so  con¬ 
veyed,  and  apparently  with  no  evil  results 
to  himself. 

He  lay  ill  at  Donore  in  the  County  Kil¬ 
dare.  From  thence  he  was  secretly  carried 
by  a  priest,  Father  Leverous,  to  his  aunt, 
the  Lady  Mary  O’ Conor,  in  Offaly.  All  the 
Geraldine  hopes  were  in  the  boy,  and  it 
came  to  be  a  struggle  between  his  people 
and  the  English  for  his  possession,  so  that 
he  was  hurried  from  place  to  place,  passed 
from  one  custody  to  another,  as  the  scent 
grew  hot. 

From  the  O’ Conors  he  was  passed  on  to 
O’Brien  of  Thomond,  who  held  him  in  safe 
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keeping  despite  the  threats  and  cajolings 
of  the  Government. 

After  six  months  in  Thomond  he  was 
passed  on  to  another  aunt,  the  Lady  Eleanor 
McCarthy,  in  the  Desmond  country.  From 
thence  he  went  to  O’Donnell,  Prince  of 
Tyrconnell. 

No  one  would  give  him  up  and  none  of  all 
those  who  held  him  would  betray  his  hid¬ 
ing-place,  for  fear  or  for  favour. 

“  I  assure  your  Lordship,”  wrote  a 
trusted  agent  to  Thomas  Cromwell  in  1539, 
“  that  the  English  Pale  be  too  affectionate 
to  the  Geraldines;  and  the  Irish  covet  more 
to  see  a  Geraldine  to  reign  and  triumph 
than  to  see  God  coming  among  them.” 

Finally  it  was  considered  that  Ireland 
was  no  longer  safe  for  him;  and  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  sailed  from 
Donegal  Bay  in  charge  of  the  same  Father 
Leverous  and  an  attached  servant,  Robert 
Walsh;  was  landed  at  St.  Malo,  and  hurried 
to  the  Court  of  Francis  I.,  the  French  King, 
who  received  him  with  great  affection,  and 
treated  him  with  all  honour  and  dignity. 
From  France  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
Cardinal  Pole  took  him  under  his  care  and 
protection. 
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In  1545,  having  taken  part  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Cosmo  de 
Medici. 

In  1547  he  returned  to  London,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
no  longer  hunted  and  attainted,  and  was 
received  at  the  English  Court  as  became  his 
rank.  At  a  masquerade  at  Windsor  Castle 
he  fell  in  love  with  an  English  lady,  Mabel 
Brown,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  He 
was  restored  to  his  Irish  estates,  returned 
to  Ireland  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  lived  afterwards 
in  peace,  although  not  wholly  trusted  by  the 
Government,  till  his  death  in  1585,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gerald. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SHANE  THE  PROUD. 

i. 

Meanwhile  the  Protestant  Reformation 
had  taken  place  in  England  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  Irish  beyond  the  Pale  to  any  great 
extent. 

Lord  Leonard  Grey  had  been  executed  in 
1541  for  alleged  treasonable  practices,  one 
of  the  accusations  against  him  being  that 
he  had  been  favourable  to  the  Geraldines, 
and  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  young 
Gerald. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  Viceroyalty  by 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  who  in  that  same 
year,  1541,  called  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  to 
which  the  Irish  Chiefs  came  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  a  change  in  their  spirit 
indeed.  They  were  now  willing  to  barter 
their  kingdoms  and  principalities  for  Eng¬ 
lish  patents  of  nobility.  ■  • 

Thus  O’Neill  became  Earl  of  Tyrone — 
one  was  the  Queen’s  O’Neill  a  little  later, 
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when  Elizabeth  had  ascended  the  throne — 
O’Brien  Earl  of  Thomond,  MacWilliain 
Burke  Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  O’Donnell 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  Even  the  MacMur- 
rough  became  just  Kavanagh.  Probably 
the  lords  and  chiefs  were  tired  of  the 
incessant  fighting,  for  they  agreed  to  accept 
English  law,  and  to  hold  their  lands  on  an 
English  tenure. 

When  Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547  he  left 
an  Ireland  at  least  apparently  at  peace. 
But  during  his  successor’s  short  reign  the 
chiefs  were  up  in  arms  again.  O’More  of 
Leix  and  O’Conor  of  Offaly  came  out  in 
rebellion  and  marched  on  Dublin.  The 
rebellion  was  got  under,  the  two  chiefs 
banished  from  Ireland,  and  after  Mary  had 
succeeded  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  their  confis¬ 
cated  territories  were  renamed  from  Philip 
and  Mary,  King’s  County  (Offaly)  and 
Queen’s  County  (Leix). 


ii. 

The  next  great  figure  to  appear  on  the  Irish 
stage  was  Shane  O’Neill,  known  to  his  day 
as  Shane  the  Proud.  He  was  the  son 
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of  Conn  O’Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  his  mother 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

A  dispute  about  primogeniture  led  to  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  being  imprisoned  within  the 
Pale.  Shane  was  soon  out  in  defence  of  his 
father,  and  brought  his  people  with  him. 
Two  expeditions  were  sent  to  Ulster  to  sub¬ 
due  him;  but  in  vain.  Finally  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  was  released  so  that  his  son  might 
be  propitiated,  but  the  concession  came  too 
late.  “  We  find  nothing  in  Shane,”  wrote 
the  Lord  Deputy,  “  but  pride  and  stub- 
bornesse.” 

Shane  claimed  Ulster  for  the  O’Neills, 
and  this  brought  him  to  a  quarrel  with  the 
O’Donnells  of  Tyrconnell,  and  the  Mac- 
Donnell's  of  Antrim. 

In  1559  the  old  Earl  died,  whereupon 
Shane  immediately  flung  his  earldom  away 
from  him,  assuming  the  old  Irish  title  of 
The  O’Neill.  Elizabeth  had  been  Queen  for 
a  year,  and  her  Government  thought  it  well 
to  parley  with  this  dangerous  rebel. 

So  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sydney,  called  on 
Shane  to  meet  him  at  Dundalk.  Shane  re¬ 
plied  with  an  invitation  to  come  and  stand 
sponsor  for  his  son,  which  would,  of  course, 
have  been  a  direct  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
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Statute  of  Kilkenny.  Sydney,  who  was  a 
statesman,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  this 
audacity  and  the  wiliness  of  Shane  in 
refusing  to  be  drawn  within  the  Pale.  He 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  christening, 
and  abode  with  The  O’Neill  for  some  days. 
The  parley  ended  satisfactorily,  and  Shane 
was  left  to  enjoy  his  territory  and  his  new- 
old  title  for  a  time. 


hi. 

A  year  later  Sir  Henry  Sydney  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Lord  Sussex,  who  would  not  let 
sleeping  dogs  or  sleeping  lions  lie,  as  his 
predecessor  had  had  the  good  sense  to  do. 
Doubtless  he  thought  Shane’s  proud  and 
dominating  character  promised  trouble,  and 
having  won  over  Shane’s  enemies,  O’Donnell 
and  the  Scots  MacDonnells,  he  proceeded  to 
march  on  Ulster. 

Shane  wrote  at  once  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
protesting  his  loyalty  and  asking  her  to  find 
him  an  English  wife.  He  offered  to  visit 
the  Queen  in  person  if  she  would  send  him 
three  thousand  pounds  for  his  expenses. 
This  letter  was  left  unanswered,  and  Sussex 
went  on  with  his  preparations  for  war, 
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Shane  then  made  a  sortie  into  the  O'Don 
nell  country,  seized  O’Donnell  and  his  wife, 
who  was  a  half-sister  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll, 
and  carried  them  off  to  his  own  house. 

Sussex  advanced  on  hearing  of  this  bold 
stroke,  entered  Ulster,  and,  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh,  fortified 
it  against  Shane,  making  the  town  his  head¬ 
quarters.  He  sent  forward  a  thousand  men 
to  raid  Shane’s  territories  and  bring  him 
provender  for  his  army.  Shane  bided  his 
time.  He  was  invisible  while  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  his  people  were  seized. 
Then,  as  the  victors  were  retiring  with  their 
spoils,  he  suddenly  appeared  and  fell  upon 
them,  routing  them  utterly  and  taking  back 
their  booty. 

He  knew  of  course  his  own  land  and  how 
to  hold  it  against  troops  ignorant  of  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  its  dangers 
and  opportunities. 

Sussex  presently  wrote  to  London  : — 

“Never  before  durst  Scot  or  Irish  look 
on  Englishmen  in  plain  or  wood  since  I  was 
here,  and  now  Shane,  in  a  plain  three  miles 
from  any  wood  and  where  I  should  have 
asked  of  God  to  have  had  him,  has  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  horse  and  a  few  Scots 
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and  Gallowglasses,  scarce  half  our  numbers, 
charged  our  army,  and  was  like  in  one  hour 
not  to  have  left  any  alive  but  to  have  taken 
me  and  the  rest  at  Armagh.” 

At  this  point  Elizabeth  thought  it  well  to 
intervene  personally,  so  Shane  was  offered  a 
free  pardon  and  safe  conduct  if  he  went  to 
London  to  see  the  Queen,  which  he  did  in 
the  winter  of  1561,  taking  with  him  a  guard 
of  Gallowglasses,  and  accompanied  by  his 
kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  had 
negotiated  between  him  and  the  Queen. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1562,  Elizabeth 
received  Shane  in  state.  Tradition  in  Ire¬ 
land  has  it  that  Elizabeth  was  much  taken 
with  The  O’Neill.  Though  he  knelt  to  her 
as  a  woman,  he  met  her  as  one  ruler  meets 
another.  Probably  the  liking  was  mutual, 
for  Shane,  discovering  that  his  safe  con¬ 
duct,  by  a  trick  in  the  wording,  gave  no 
definite  time  for  his  return  to  Ireland,  so 
that  he  was  in  England  at  the  will  of  the 
Queen  and  her  Ministers,  went  straight  to 
Elizabeth  and  flung  himself  on  her  friend¬ 
ship  and  protection.  Elizabeth  responded 
to  his  appeal  nobly.  She  sent  him  back  to 
Ulster  as  its  sovereign  lord,  subject  only  to 
herself,  gave  him  all  his  demands,  and  sped 
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him  on  his  journey  with  many  signs  and 
tokens  of  her  favour. 

It  was  well  for  Shane  if  he  had  had  only 
the  Queen  to  reckon  with,  but,  though  he 
had  triumphed  with  her,  Sussex,  the  Lord 
Deputy,  sought  every  way  to  overthrow  him. 
He  tried  to  entice  this  redoubtable  to  Dub¬ 
lin  by  various  baits,  one  of  them  the  offer  of 
his  sister’s  hand  in  marriage,  but  Shane 
was  too  wily  to  be  entrapped  even  by  so 
tempting  a  prize. 

In  April,  1563,  Sussex  marched  an  expe¬ 
dition  into  Ulster  against  Shane,  but  not 
a  chief  joined  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  and  return  to  Dublin. 

“  The  Earl  of  Sussex,”  says  Mr.  Froude, 
“  having  failed  alike  to  rout  Shane  O’Neill 
in  the  field  or  to  get  him  satisfactorily  mur¬ 
dered,  was  recalled.” 

There  had  been  more  than  one  attempt  at 
poisoning  Shane.  The  Queen  had  expressed 
her  horror  and  indignation  at  these  at¬ 
tempts.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  she 
was  not  in  earnest.  She  always  desired 
peace  with  Shane,  even  if  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  Irish  tradition  that  he  might  have 
shared  the  throne  with  her  if  he  would. 

He  was  now  King  of  Ulster,  but  perhaps 
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Ulster  did  not  bound  his  ambition.  In 
1565  he  was  again  in  arms.  He  marched 
southwards,  seizing  Newry  Castle  and  Dun- 
drum,  and  finally  entering  Connaught  ‘  ‘  to 
receive  the  triball  due  of  old  time  to  them 
that  were  kings  in  the  realm.” 

Sir  Henry  Sydney,  who  had  come  back  as 
Lord  Deputy  after  the  recall  of  Sussex, 
failed  with  Shane  both  in  the  field  and  in 
diplomacy.  Stukeley,  who  attempted  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Shane,  had  the  temerity  to 
warn  him  that  in  following  the  course  he 
was  taking  he  would  lose  his  earldom  and 
the  Queen’s  favour.  Shane  answered 
haughtily  : 

‘  ‘  My  ancestors  were  Kings  in  Ulster  and 
Ulster  is  and  shall  be  mine.  O’Donnell 
shall  not  come  into  his  country,  nor  Bagenal 
into  Newry,  nor  my  cousin  Kildare  into 
Lecale  or  Dundrum.  All  these  are  now 
mine.  With  the  sword  I  won  them  :  with 
the  sword  I  shall  keep  them.” 

IV. 

Sydney,  thoroughly  alarmed,  wrote  to 
Cecil  :  “  Ireland  was  never  so  like  to  be  lost 
as  now.  O’Neill  has  all  Ulster.” 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  overborne  at  last  by 
Cecil’s  urgent  entreaties  and  in  1566  con¬ 
sented  to  declare  war  against  Shane. 
Sydney  immediately  marched  to  Ulster,  met 
Shane  in  two  pitched  battles  at  Dundalk 
and  at  Derry  and  worsted  him,  but  at  Derry 
lost ,  the  general  commanding  his  army. 
Shane  then  retired  into  Ulster  where  none 
could  follow  him. 

In  1567  the  O’Donnells  invaded  Tir- 
Owen,  and  Shane  replied  by  marching  into 
Tir-Connal.  The  opposing  forces  met  and 
fought  a  great  battle  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Swilly  near  Lifford,  and  Shane  was 
again  defeated. 

Escaping  with  a  guard  of  fifty  men  he 
came  upon  a  camp  of  his  old  enemies,  the 
MacDonnells  of  Antrim,  and  being  ex¬ 
hausted  he  entered  the  camp,  throwing  him¬ 
self  on  their  honour  and  protection.  They 
received  him  with  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship,  but  during  the  evening  some  quarrel 
broke  out,  and  on  that  pretext  Shane  and 
his  fifty  O’Neills  were  massacred,  and  their 
bodies  flung  into  a  pit.  The  English 
Governor  of  Carrickfergus  took  Shane’s 
head  and  sent  it  to  Dublin,  where  it  was 
spiked  on  the  battlements  of  the  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  DESMOND. 

i. 

The  history  of  Ireland  at  this  period  is  so 
much  a  history  of  turbulence  and  red  war 
that  the  wonder  is  that  all  the  inhabitants 
were  not  wiped  out.  Perhaps  the  most 
agonizing  chapter  of  all  is  that  of  the  wast¬ 
ing  of  Munster  in  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  Desmond  Rebellion. 

This  terrible  happening  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  feuds  between  the  Butlers  and 
the  Fitzgeralds.  While  Shane  O’Neill  was 
fighting  in  Ulster  a  quarrel  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Gerald, 
fifteenth  Earl  of  Desmond.  In  1565,  in  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Black- 
water  Desmond  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  As  he  was  borne  from  the  field 
one  of  the  victors  asked  him  mockingly  : 
“  Where  is  the  Desmond  now?”  “  Where 
he  ought  to  be,”  the  wounded  man  replied, 
“  on  the  necks  of  fche  Butlers.” 
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The  English  took  the  side  of  the  Butlers 
in  this  quarrel.  The  Butlers  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  religion  and  they  were  on  the 
whole  loyal  to  the  Crown.  In  1567  Sydney 
marched  into  Munster  and  arrested  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  carrying  him  a  prisoner  to 
Dublin  Castle,  from  whence  he  was  taken  to 
the  Tower  and  with  his  brother,  John,  im¬ 
prisoned  for  six  years. 


ii. 

During  Desmond’s  imprisonment  his 
cousin,  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice,  a  far  abler 
man,  roused  Munster  for  the  Geraldine. 
Sir  Edmund  Butler,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  whose  lands  had  been 
given  to  Carew,  an  Englishman,  joined  the 
Geraldines,  began  by  over- running  Leinster, 
and  was  met  by  his  enemy,  Carew,  who 
defeated  him,  stormed  his  castle  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  death.  Sydney  at  the 
same  time  had  entered  Munster,  taken 
possession  of  Castlemartyr,  marched 
through  Cork  and  over  Limerick  County, 
destroying  all  fertility  as  he  passed  through, 
as  though  his  had  been  an  army  of  locusts. 
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This  terrible  progress  brought  Butler  to 
submission  and  he  received  the  Queen’s 
pardon,  but  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice,  retreat¬ 
ing  into  the  Galtee  Mountains,  still  fought 
for  his  cause. 

In  1570  he  attacked  the  town  of  Kilmal- 
lock  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  In  1571 
Sir  John  Perrott,  name  of  dread  to  Munster, 
took  the  field  against  him  and  for  the  next 
few  years  waged  war  on  the  Geraldines, 
destroying  their  territories,  burning  their 
castles,  and  putting  to  the  sword  all  who 
resisted  him.  The  horrors  and  terrors  of 
war  were  brought  home  to  these  smiling 
southern  counties  in  dreadful  fashion. 

Exasperated  perhaps  by  Shane  O’Neill’s 
long  resistance,  Sydney  was  little  minded  to 
show  gentleness  to  these  formidable  rebels 
of  the  South.  Fitzmaurice,  at  last,  issued 
from  his  stronghold  in  the  Glen  of  Aherlow, 
and  having  been  joined  by  the  Galway 
Burkes,  who  were  groaning  under  the  stern 
rule  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  President  of 
Connaught,  over-ran  Connaught  and  Lein¬ 
ster,  laying  waste  tracts  of  country,  and 
smiting  his  enemies  hip  and  thigh.  Fitton 
retaliated  by  showing  no  quarter  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Geraldine. 
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Other  of  the  Irish  Clans  had  rallied  to 
the  Geraldine,  but  one  by  one  they  had 
fallen  away,  and  after  a  year  of  desperate 
fighting,  hunted  down  and  left  without 
resources,  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  yielded  to 
Perrott,  and  retired  to  France.  Very  soon 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  with  his 
brother  John,  was  released  from  prison  and 
returned  to  Ireland. 


hi. 

Desmond  was  not  at  all  of  the  stuff  of  his 
cousin.  He  was  a  mild,  easy-going  man, 
who  only  desired  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
English  power  if  it  was  possible.  He  was 
re-arrested  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  but 
after  a  time  he  escaped  and  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

But  if  the  Queen’s  Deputy  would  have 
permitted  Desmond  to  live  in  peace  his 
cousin,  James  Fitzmaurice,  would  not. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  as  alleged  that  the  Queen 
and  her  Ministers  meant  to  stamp  out  the  ' 
Munster  Geraldines  or  to  destroy  their 
power,  at  least.  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  was 
a  born  leader  of  men.  He  was  astute,  far- 
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seeing,  brave,  honourable,  devoted,  the  finest 
material  of  a  soldier.  In  his  banishment, 
like  Wolfe  Tone  two  centuries  later,  he 
wandered  up  and  down  Europe  seeking  help 
for  his  cause.  France  would  not  help  him. 
Spain  would  not  help  him.  But  the  Pope 
gave  him  two  ships  and  nine  hundred  men, 
which  force  on  the  way,  by  the  villainy  Of 
its  commander,  was  diverted  to  serve  the 
King  of  Portugal  against  the  Moors,  and 
so  it  never  reached  Ireland,  where  Fitz- 
maurice,  who  had  hurried  back,  watched 
the  seas  for  the  Pope’s  ships  with  the 
greatest  anxiety. 

He  had  landed  at  Smerwick,  on  the  Kerry 
Coast  with  a  few  Spaniards,  and  waited 
there  for  the  reinforcements  which  were 
never  to  come,  till  he  was  driven  back  to  the 
woods  of  Kylemore  on  the  borders  of  Cork 
and  Fimerick.  In  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
Shannon  and  escape  into  Clare  he  met  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy  and  was  killed.  There 
was  no  one  to  take  his  place,  although  his 
cousins,  John  and  James  Fitzgerald,  were 
ready  and  willing.  With  the  death  of  Sir 
James  Fitzmaurice  the  cause  of  the  Ger¬ 
aldines  in  Munster  was  a  lost  cause. 
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IV. 


Then  came  the  reckoning.  War  is  always 
cruel,  as  we  know  now ;  though  a  few  years 
ago  we  might  have  talked  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  since  those  days.  The  whole 
fair  country  was  devastated  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  inhabitants  starved  to  death.  Let 
Edmund  Spenser  tell  the  tale  of  the  dead 
country,  the  country  of  the  living  dead  : — 

“  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woodes  and 
glennes  they  came  creeping  forth  upon  their 
hands  for  their  legges  could  not  beare  them. 
They  looked  like  anatomies  of  Deathe  :  they 
spoke  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their 
graves.” 

Says  Holinshed,  after  some  terrible  de¬ 
tails  : — 

“  The  land  itselfe,  which,  before  these 
warres  was  well-peopled,  well-inhabited, 
riche  in  alle  the  goode  blessings  of  God, 
being  plenteous  of  corne,  full  of  cattle,  well- 
stored  with  fish  and  other  commodities,  is 
now  become  so  barren  of  man  and  beaste 
that  whoever  did  travel  from  the  one  ende 
of  alle  Munster,  even  from  Waterford  to  the 
lieade  of  Smeerweeke,  which  is  about  six 
score  miles,  he  woulde  not  meete  any  man, 
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woman  or  childe,  nor  yet  see  any  beastes; 
but  the  very  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  raven¬ 
ing  beastes,  many  of  them  laie  dead,  being 
famished,  and  the  residew  gone  elsewhere.” 


v. 

The  hunting-down  of  the  people  is  a  black 
page  of  history.  By  the  time  it  was  finished 
Munster  and  the  Geraldine  cause  showed 
no  sign  of  life. 

The  Earl  of  Desmond,  outlawed  and 
hunted  like  a  wolf,  with  his  Countess  and 
a  few  faithful  followers,  wandered  through 
the  mountains  of  Kerry,  till,  sitting  by  a 
cabin  fire  the  old  Earl  was  surprised  by  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  stabbed  him  to  death. 
So  ended  the  Desmond  Rebellion  which, 
with  its  punishment,  covered  a  space  of 
thirteen  years. 

The  Desmond  lands  of  600,000  acres  went 
to  the  victors.  Edmund  Spenser  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  were  among  these;  and  at 
his  Irish  house,  Kilcolman,  near  the  Black- 
water,  Spenser  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
the  Faerie  Queen ,  which,  as  it  was  written 
he  took  to  Raleigh  in  his  house  at  Youghal 
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to  be  approved.  A  curious  thing  to  think 
of  the  exquisite  poet  amid  these  scenes  of 
horror  and  carnage.  He  had  3000  acres  of 
the  Desmond  land,  and  Raleigh  had  a  much 
greater  portion.  When  Raleigh  went  his 
last  voyage  to  Guiana,  which  was  to  land 
him  in  the  Tower  and  his  splendid  head  on 
the  block,  he  conveyed  his  estates,  or  so  it 
was  alleged,  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  the 
greatest  adventurer  of  his  day,  in  return  for 
certain  monies  to  outfit  his  expedition  and 
— “  so  that  no  Scot  should  have  it,”  re¬ 
ported  the  Earl,  with  what  was  a  happy 
invention  if  it  was  not  true,  for  by  that  time 
James  of  Scotland  had  succeeded  Elizabeth 
and  his  countrymen  were  in  the  sun  of 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

O’NEILL  AND  O’DONNELL. 

i. 

Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell 
— to  adopt  the  English  spelling  for  the 
title — and  head  of  the  O’Donnell  Clan,  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  was 
kidnapped  by  agents  of  the  Government. 
He  was  at  the  house  of  his  foster-father, 
MacSweeney  of  Fanat,  at  Rathmullen,  over¬ 
looking  Lough  Swilly,  when  this  happened. 

On  a  beautiful  summer  evening  in  1587 
a  strange  merchantman  entered  the  Lough 
and  dropped  anchor  close  to  Dun-Donald, 
MacSweeney’s  castle.  The  captain  reported 
his  cargo  as  Spanish  wines.  He  sent  a 
special  invitation  to  MacSweeney  to  come 
on  board  and  taste  his  wines.  The  invita¬ 
tion  was  accepted.  MacSweeney,  with  a 
party  including  young  Hugh  O’Donnell, 
went  out  to  the  vessel.  They  were  most 
hospitably  entertained.  But  while  they 
sat  at  table  the  hatches  were  fastened  down, 
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the  anchor  weighed,  and  the  ship  sailed  for 
Dublin.  When  MacSweeney  and  those 
with  him  became  aware  of  this  treachery 
they  found  also  that  their  weapons  had  been 
removed  while  they  sat  at  table. 


ii. 

Young  Hugh  was  lodged  in  the  Berming 
ham  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle  and  there 
held,  fretting  and  fuming  for  his  Ulster, 
for  three  years.  When  the  three  years 
were  done  he  made  his  escape  and,  getting 
into  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  took  refuge 
with  Felim  O’Toole.  But  he  had  been 
tracked  and  run  down;  and  Felim  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  him,  so  he  was  taken 
back  to  his  prison,  there  to  eat  his  heart 
out. 

Another  year  passed,  and  on  the  night  of 
Christmas,  1591,  Hugh  made  his  escape  a 
second  time.  He  had  filed  his  bars  and 
climbed  down  by  a  rope,  doubtless  with  the 
assistance  of  friends  inside  and  outside  the 
building.  It  was  a  night  of  heavy  snow 
and  frost  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
frozen  to  death,  a  fate  which  befell  one  of 
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the  companions  of  liis  flight  as  they  crossed 
what  is  known  as  the  Featherbed  Mountain 
on  their  way  to  Wicklow.  A  stronger  chief 
than  O’Toole,  Feach  MacHugh  O’Byrne, 
— The  Firebrand  of  the  Mountains,” — 
sheltered  him,  and  when  he  was  able  to 
travel  passed  him  along  to  another  trusty 
chief,  so  that  he  reached  Dungannon  and 
the  safe  keeping  and  protection  of  Hugh 
O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone — once  more  with 
the  English  spelling. 


hi. 

Hugh  O’Neill  was  the  nephew  of  Shane, 
the  son  of  Shane’s  brother,  Matthew,  “  The 
Queen’s  O’Neill.”  Matthew,  being  a  loyal 
man  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown, 
had  his  son  brought  up  in  England.  Hugh 
entered  the  English  army,  and  after  Shane 
O’Neill’s  death  was  sent  back  to  Tyrone. 
He  had  married  Mabel  Bagenal,  the  sister 
of  the  general  of  the  English  army  in  Ire¬ 
land,  who  was  stationed  at  Newry,  very 
much  against  the  desires  of  her  family;  but 
Hugh  O’Neill  was  a  very  splendid  person 
and  not  to  he  resisted  as  a  lover,  so  the  Eng- 
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lish  girl  married  him  with  a  will  when  he 
had  discovered  where  her  family  had 
hidden  her  at  the  old  house  of  the  Barne- 
walls,  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 

Bagenal  never  forgave  Hugh  O’Neill 
for  the  marriage;  and  the  enmity  was 
fully  returned.  The  marriage  was  still 
in  its  honeymoon  when  O’Donnell  arrived 
at  Dungannon,  and  was  received  by 
O’Neill  as  though  he  had  been  his  son. 
Despite  his  romantic  love-story  the  Eagle 
of  the  North  was  fifty  years  of  age 
at  this  time  and  O’Donnell  no  more 
than  twenty,  so  that  they  were  like  father 
and  son.  From  the  time  of  that  meeting 
the  story  of  the  Earls  runs  side  by  side. 


IV. 

Dungannon,  however,  was  not  held  to  be  a 
safe  place  for  the  O’Donnell,  so  Hugh 
O’Neill  sent  him,  with  a  troop  of  horse  for 
escort,  to  Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  who  con¬ 
veyed  him  safely  to  his  own  Tyrconnell — 
the  Donegal  of  our  days — where  he  was 
received  with  delight  by  his  father  and  all 
the  joybells  were  set  ringing. 
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V. 

Bagenal  reported  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  had  har¬ 
boured  the  Queen’s  prisoner,  but  despite 
that  fact  for  two  or  three  years  more  Hugh 
O’Neill  passed  for  a  loyal  man.  Before 
these  years  had  run  O’Donnell,  who  had 
been  made  Chief  of  the  Clan  on  his  father’s 
retirement,  was,  with  Maguire  of  Fer¬ 
managh,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  power.  A  great  affection  like  the  love 
of  father  and  son  had  sprung  up  between 
O’Neill  and  O’Donnell.  O’Donnell  con¬ 
stantly  besought  O’Neill  to  come  and  help 
him.  At  last,  in  1595,  Hugh  O’Neill,  whose 
loyalty  could  have  been  only  skin-deep, 
joined  O’Donnell  and  Maguire. 

This  most  formidable  rebellion  of  the  two 
great  Ulster  Chieftains  had  for  its  centre 
the  English  fort  of  Portmore  on  the 
Northern  Blackwater  which  was  the  Key  of 
the  North.  Portmore — “  Bonny  Portmore” 
of  the  old  ballads — was  to  be  captured  and 
re-captured,  destroyed  and  re-built,  many 
times  before  the  Rebellion  came  to  an  end. 

O’Neill  began  by  seizing  the  fort  and  dis¬ 
mantling  it.  He  then  attacked  and  plun- 
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dered  the  English  settlements  in  Cavan, 
after  which  he  went  on  to  Monaghan  and 
laid  siege  to  the  town.  The  garrison  was 
in  great  straits  when  Sir  John  Norris 
arrived  with  a  relieving  force  from  Dublin 
and  managed  to  get  food  to  the  inhabitants. 
Immediately  the  two  forces  came  into  con¬ 
flict  at  a  place  called  Clontibret. 

A  river  ran  between  the  two  armies. 
Norris,  with  his  men,  tried  to  ford  the  river 
again  and  again,  and  was  driven  back.  In 
a  fierce  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  a 
gigantic  English  knight  named  Seagrave, 
O’Neill  was  all  but  lost,  but  recovered  him¬ 
self,  and,  pinned  to  the  earth  as  he  was, 
managed  to  stab  his  assailant  in  a  vital 
part  of  the  body.  Up  again,  with  the  battle- 
cry  Lamh  Dhearg  Abu ,  he  swept  his  men 
on  to  victory.  The  English  fled  back  to 
Newry,  leaving  great  store  of  war  materials 
behind,  and  barely  saving  their  general. 

The  Government  now  sent  another 
expedition  to  recapture  Portmore.  Before 
it  came  O’Neill  called  on  O’Donnell,  who 
had  been  harrying  the  English  settlers  in 
Connaught,  to  come  and  help  him,  and 
O’Donnell  responded  to  the  call. 

Sir  John  Norris  now  came  and  surveyed 
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the  strength  of  the  Irish  army  which  had 
taken  up  a  very  strong  position  close  to 
Portmore.  After  his  survey  he  decided  not 
to  attack  and  fell  back  on  Dundalk,  and 
there  was  no  more  fighting  for  that  year. 
O’Neill  meanwhile  destroyed  Portmore, 
which  before  he  had  but  dismantled,  and 
burned  Dungannon  so  that  the  English 
should  not  have  it. 

Norris  marched  into  Connaught  early  in 
the  following  year,  1596,  and  attacked  the 
Irish,  but  O’Donnell  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  was  beaten  off.  In  December  of 
that  year  the  Government  sent  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Leinster  Chiefs,  who  were 
“  up”  under  Feach  MacHugh  O’Byrne. 
O’Neill  retaliated  by  taking  Armagh.  In 
the  following  year  the  Leinster  Chiefs  were 
defeated,  and  O’Byrne  was  taken  prisoner 
and  executed;  but  O’Neill  was  still  supreme 
in  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught. 


VI. 

A  great  expedition  was  now  got  together 
by  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Borough.  The 
Viceroy  was  to  march  from  Dublin  to 
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Portmore  against  O’Neill.  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford  was  to  attack  O’Donnell  in  Con- 
naught;  while  a  third  army  under  young 
Barnewall  of  Meath  was  to  come  from 
Mullingar  northwards  and  link  up  with 
the  Viceroy’s  army  at  Portmore. 

O’Neill’s  disposition  of  his  forces  was 
that  O’Donnell  should  await  Clifford  on  the 
banks  of  the  Erne  which  separates  Donegal 
from  Connaught.  O’Neill  was  to  cross  the 
Blackwater  and  meet  the  Viceroy  at 
Armagh.  A  young  Westmeath  gentleman 
named  Tyrrell,  of  Norman  descent,  was 
appointed  with  a  picked  body  of  men  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  Barnewall’s  men  from 
joining  the  enemy. 

The  Viceroy,  moving  from  Armagh  to  the 
Blackwater,  was  attacked  by  O’Neill’s  men 
in  a  narrow  pass,  but  after  sharp  fighting 
got  through  and  recaptured  Portmore, 
which  was  now  only  a  heap  of  stones. 
He  waited  to  rebuild,  garrison  and  victual 
Portmore  before  he  pushed  ou.  O’Neill’s 
army  lay  before  him,  but  for  many  days 
O’Neill  refused  to  give  battle,  while  he 
harassed  the  English  army  at  every  point. 
At  last,  when  they  were  weary  and  off  their 
guard,  he  suddenly  attacked  with  tre- 
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mendous  energy,  driving  them  before  him 
across  the  Blackwater.  The  Viceroy  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  many  of  his  best 
officers  were  killed.  But  Portmore  held  fast, 
with  its  little  garrison  of  300  men  under 
Captain  Williams,  a  most  heroic  and 
gallant  gentleman. 


VII. 

O’Donnell,  after  some  initial  successes  had 
fallen  to  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  the  Governor 
of  Connaught;  finally  routed  him  and  drove 
him  back  into  Galway,  following  on  the 
track  of  the  retreating  army,  harassing  it 
and  seizing  stores  and  munitions  of  war, 

Tyrrell  had  attacked  Barnewall  in  a  nar¬ 
row  pass  in  Westmeath,  known  ever  since 
as  Tyrrell’s  Pass,  had  defeated  and  cap¬ 
tured  him  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to 
O’Neill. 

So  they  had  won  all  along  the  line.  Only 
Portmore  stood  for  the  English ;  and  stand 
it  did,  under  the  gallant  Williams,  despite 
starvation  and  all  the  forces  O’Neill  could 
bring  against  it. 

In  1598,  after  negotiations  had  fallen 
through,  O’Neill  began  hostilities  again  by 
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besieging  Portmore,  which  meanwhile  had 
been  re-victualled  from  Dublin.  The  gar¬ 
rison  was  soon  in  sore  straits  again,  and 
O’Neill’s  enemy,  Bagenal,  was  sent  with  a 
strong  expeditionary  force  to  relieve  it  and 
to  give  battle  to  O’Neill,  who,  with  O’Don¬ 
nell  and  Maguire,  awaited  his  arrival. 

Portmore  stood  five  miles  from  Armagh 
on  the  Blackwater.  Between  Portmore 
and  Armagh  there  ran,  some  two  miles  from 
the  town,  a  little  river  called  at  that  point 
the  Yellow  Ford.  Here  the  great  battle 
was  fought  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Beal- 
an-atha-Buidhe,  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow 
Ford.  It  was  a  crushing  disaster  for  the 
English,  and  it  left  Hugh  O’Neill  potential 
King  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Ulster. 


VIII. 

The  burghers  shivered  in  Dublin  and  there 
was  consternation  in  London.  O’Neill 
“  had  it  in  his  hand,”  if  only  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  march  on  Dublin.  But  once  again 
the  chances  were  on  the  side  of  the  English. 

Yellow  was  the  fortunate  colour  of  the 
Irish  Chiefs.  On  the  15th  August,  1599, 
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O’Donnell  waited  at  the  Sligo  end  of  the 
Yellow  Pass  for  the  army  the  new  Viceroy, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  had  sent  under  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford  against  him.  He  had 
posted  his  advance  guard  at  the  Boyle  end 
of  the  Pass  by  which  the  English  should 
enter,  with  instructions  to  fight  their  way 
backward  before  the  enemy  to  where  he 
awaited  them.  After  a  violent  struggle  in 
the  Pass  the  English  emerged  to  find  the 
main  body  of  O’Donnell’s  army  in  their 
path.  There  was  a  complete  rout  of  the 
English  army,  and  Clifford  was  killed. 


IX. 

In  1600  Essex  was  superseded  by  Mount  joy, 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  determination. 
He  had  come  to  crush  O’Neill  and  O’Don¬ 
nell.  As  a  first  step,  he  sent  Carew,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  into  Munster  where  a  new 
Earl  of  Desmond  had  arisen,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  crush  rebellion  as  ruthlessly  as  it 
had  been  crushed  twenty  years  earlier. 
Another  henchman,  Docwra,  was  sent 
North  to  encounter  O’Neill.  Docwra  re¬ 
captured  Portmore,  and  once  again  its 
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garrison  was  commanded  by  the  indomit¬ 
able  Williams.  O’Neill  was  still  para¬ 
mount  in  Ulster;  but  now  he  was  domin¬ 
ated  by  the  dream  of  aid  from  without.  His 
eyes  looked  away  from  the  conquest  that 
had  been  in  his  hand  towards  Spain  whence 
his  help  should  come.  . 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PASSING  OF  ULSTER. 

i. 

In  September,  1601,  a  Spanish  fleet  with  an 
army  of  3000  men,  commanded  by  Don 
Juan  Del  Aquila,  cast  anchor  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Kinsale.  The  Spaniards  were 
eagerly  welcomed.  Carew’s  rule  had  not 
made  Munster  less  disaffected,  and  the 
citizens  of  Kinsale  opened  their  gates  and 
their  hearts  to  the  Spaniards. 

Del  Aquila  sent  urgent  messages  to 
O’Neill  and  O’Donnell  to  join  him.  Hugh 
Roe  O’Donnell,  eagerly  responded  to  the 
call,  and  having  out-manoeuvred  Carew, 
who  tried  to  intercept  him,  reached  Castle- 
haven,  close  to  Kinsale,  in  November  of  that 
year. 

Mount  joy  had  acted  promptly.  He  sent 
a  fleet  to  blockade  Del  Aquila,  and  mean¬ 
while  he  and  Carew,  advancing  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sides,  formed  a  junction,  holding 
Del  Aquila  between  them  and  the  blockad- 
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ing  fleet.  It  was  indeed  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea  for  the  Spaniard ;  but  the 
English  Viceroy  had  reckoned  without 
Hugh  O’Donnell,  of  whose  proximity  he 
was  apparently  unaware. 

O’Donnell,  on  learning  the  state  of 
affairs,  broke  up  his  camp  at  Castlehaven, 
and  drew  his  army  quietly  round  the 
armies  of  Carew  and  Mount  joy.  So  there 
was  the  English  army  between  O’Donnell 
and  Del  Aquila,  who  in  his  turn  was  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  their  fleet. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  three 
months.  If  the  Spaniards  suffered,  Mount- 
joy’s  army  suffered  at  least  as  much.  In  the 
three  months  he  had  lost  6000  men  by  sick¬ 
ness  and  starvation.  The  end  was  assured 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Chieftains  if  Del 
Aquila  could  have  kept  his  soul  in  patience. 
But  he  wearied  of  the  inaction,  and  sent  a 
message  to  O’Donnell  to  attack  the  English 
force  in  the  rear  while  he  attacked  from  the 
front. 

At  this  moment  Hugh  O’Neill  arrived, 
and,  far-seeing,  urged  that  they  had  but  to 
wait  and  Mountjoy  would  have  to  yield. 
But  Del  Aquila  would  not  listen.  It  was 
not  for  this  he  had  come  from  Spain,  to  be 
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hem  mud  in  between  the  sea  and  an  army, 
while  his  men,  accustomed  to  Spanish 
warmth  and  sunshine,  suffered  from  the  wet 
and  sunless  Irish  winter  as  well  as  in  other 
ways.  He  sent  word  that  he  would  sur¬ 
render  Kin  sale  unless  they  struck,  and  at 
once. 

So  it  had  to  be.  O’Neill  had  hoped  to 
surprise  the  enemy,  but  when  they  advanced 
in  the  chill  air  of  the  winter  morning — it 
was  January  4th,  1602 — they  found  Mount- 
joy  alert  and  waiting.  As  soon  as  he  had 
discovered  this  preparedness  O’Neill  at¬ 
tempted  a  change  of  plans,  and  while  it  was 
being  carried  out  Mount  joy  fell  upon  the 
Irish  with  great  fierceness  and  vigour  and 
threw  their  army  into  confusion.  O’Neill 
tried  to  keep  his  men  steady,  but  they  broke 
and  fell  back  before  the  headlong  charge  of 
the  English.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  now  sup¬ 
ported  by  Tyrrell,  came  up  and  charged  the 
English  with  great  gallantry  :  for  a  while 
the  tide  of  battle  was  changed  and  the  Irish 
star  seemed  in  the  ascendant.  The  fortune 
of  the  day  now  turned  on  Del  Aquila,  to 
whom  it  fell  to  keep  Carew  in  check.  -But 
there  was  no  sortie  from  Kinsale;  and 
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Mountjoy  was  left  unhampered  to  deal  with 
the  armies  in  front  of  him. 

For  hours  the  tide  of  battle  changed  and 
varied,  and  the  weltering  masses  of  men 
were  flung  hither  and  thither.  At  last, 
utterly  broken  and  baffled,  O’Neill  gave 
way.  Kinsale  had  lost  what  was  won  at 
the  Yellow  Ford,  and  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
was  in  the  dust  once  again. 


ii. 

The  Chiefs  returned  to  Ulster  with  their 
broken  army,  and  Mountjoy  followed  them, 
laying  waste  all  the  country  as  he  passed. 

“  We  have  seen,”  he  reported  to  his 
Government,  ‘‘  no  one  man  in  all  Tyrone  of 
late,  but  dead  carcasses,  merely  hunger- 
starved,  of  which  we  have  found  divers  as 
we  passed.” 

O’Donnell,  too  young  to  be  hopeless, 
sailed  away  to  ask  further  help  from  the 
Spaniards.  Del  Aquila  returned  home  in 
disgrace  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  lay  till  death  released  him. 

Carew  took  O’Sullivan  Beare’s  castle  of 
Dunboy,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 


From  old  picture ] 
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O’Sullivan  filed  away  to  Ulster  with  a  thous¬ 
and  followers,  of  whom  he  lost  nearly  all  on 
the  way  by  starvation  and  sickness.  When 
he  reached  a  shelter  with  O’Ruarc  of 
Breffni  he  had  but  forty  men  out  of  the 
thousand. 


in. 

Hugh  O’Donnell  never  came  back.  He 
died  in  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
O’Neill,  harassed  by  Mountjoy,  held  out  till 
the  March  of  the  following  year,  1603,  when 
he  made  his  submission  at  Mellifont  near 
Drogheda,  and  received  a  free  pardon, 
being  restored  to  his  title  and  estates. 

O’Donnell  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Rory,  who  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrconneil. 
James  I.  had  succeeded  Elizabeth  in  1603. 
Things  seemed  fair  and  quiet  enough.  Rut 
the  Chieftains  had  word  of  plots  against 
them  to  carry  them  off  and  imprison  them 
in  London.  “  If  I  may  procure  his  head,” 
Mountjoy  had  written  concerning  O’Neill 
while  Elizabeth  yet  lived,  “  before  I  have 
engaged  her  royal  word  for  his  safety  I 
shall  do  it.”  Ulster  was  no  longer  safe  for 
the  men  who  had  been  Princes  there.  News 
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of  an  intending  kidnapping  had  reached 
them,  and  on  Holy  Cross  Day,  14th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1607,  the  Flight  of  the  Earls  took 
place.  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell  sailed  away 
from  Lough  Swilly  to  France,  never  to 
return  to  Tir-Owen  and  Tir-Connal. 

Rory  O’Donnell  died  at  Rome  in  May, 
1608.  O’Neill,  broken  in  health  and  heart, 
lingered  on  till  1616.  He  also  died  at 
Rome  on  July  20th  of  that  year. 


IV. 

Then  followed  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  and  territories,  the  spoils  to  the 
victors.  There  were  in  all  nearly  three 
million  acres  to  be  distributed.  Half  a 
million  rich  acres  were  allotted  to  English 
and  Scotch  settlers.  Great  stretches  of 
country  were  offered  to  the  London  Com¬ 
panies  at  a  nominal  rent.  Twelve  of  the 
Companies  accepted  the  offer,  and  they 
formed  the  Honourable  Irish  Society  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  plantation 
under  a  Royal  Charter. 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  was  followed 
by  the  plantation  of  Leinster,  where  half- 
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a-million  acres  were  confiscated  and  planted 
with  English  and  Scots.  Half-a-million 
acres  had  been  confiscated  in  Munster  after 
the  Desmond  rebellion.  The  Irish  went  to 
the  bogs  and  the  mountains.  In  1626  some 
of  the  old  Irish  landowners  drew  up  a  Bill 
of  Rights  to  secure  the  ownership  of 
property,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
prevention  of  military  exactions,  and  the 
protection  of  trade.  They  offered  in  return 
for  these  “graces”  to  raise  £100,000  for 
the  use  of  the  Crown.  Charles  I.  took  the 
money  and  promised  the  “  graces,”  but  they 
were  never  granted. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  in 
1632  continued  the  work  of  “  planting”  the 
more  fertile  lands  of  Connaught.  A  Gal¬ 
way  jury  refused  a  verdict  against  the  old 
Norman  house  of  Clanrickarde — the  Mac- 
William  Burkes — and  so  saved  the  rest  of 
the  province.  Strafford  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  leaving  his  work  half-finished  :  but 
Scotch  and  English  Protestants  had  the 
lands  of  the  Catholic  Irish  up  and  down  the 
country;  for  these  wars  were  in  their 
essence  wars  between  the  religions. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1641  AND  OWEN  ROE  O’NEILL. 

i. 

In  Irish  history  from  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  there  is  hardly  one  little  green 
plot  of  peace  on  which  the  mind  may  rest. 
The  desolation  of  the  perpetual  wars  lies 
still  over  the  country.  Did  any  child  born 
to  peace  in  Ireland  of  the  Middle  Ages  live 
in  peace,  and  lie  down  to  die  in  peace  ?  I 
doubt  it,  unless  the  life  was  a  very  short 
one.  Or  is  it  that  the  battles  are  outstand¬ 
ing,  and  that  somewhere  a  gentle  life  flowed 
on  out  of  the  way  of  horrors  and  griefs? 
The  dispossessed  Irish,  be  sure,  did  not 
look  on  with  resignation  in  their  hearts  at 
the  strangers  possessing  their  homes  and 
properties.  Any  time  of  peace  was  but  a 
pause  to  take  breath  between  two  conflicts. 
The  “  Plantation  ”  went  on  from  the 
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Flight  of  the  Earls  for  some  forty  years. 
We  have  still  the  plantation  measure  for 
our  lands.  The  opportunity  of  the  dis¬ 
possessed  came  when  the  King  entered  on 
his  hopeless  struggle  with  the  Parliament. 


ii. 

The  signal  fire  was  lit  by  Roger  O’More  of 
Leix,  one  of  the  dispossessed  Leinster 
Chiefs,  who  rose  in  revolt,  calling  those 
who  had  u  wrong  like  his  to  right  to 
flock  to  his  standard.  They  came  in  their 
thousands,  the  O’s  and  Mac’s  who  had  only 
been  waiting  for  the  signal. 

Ulster  and  Leinster  were  to  rise  in 
October,  1641.  The  planters  were  to  be 
driven  out  and  each  man  to  have  his  own 
again.  The  Catholic  religion  was  to  be 
restored  :  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  be  achieved  by  the  repeal 
of  Poynings’  Law  and  the  withdrawal  of 
English  control.  All  the  plans  were  well 
thought  out.  Dublin  Castle,  deaf  and 
blind,  was  satisfied  with  the  peace  of  the 
new  colonization.  All  was  ready  for  the 
rising  before  the  Government  knew  it 
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was  upon  them,  through  the  tale  of  a 
drunken  rebel. 

The  gates  of  Dublin  were  closed.  A 
swoop  was  made  on  the  rebel  leaders,  and 
some  were  captured,  while  others  narrowly 
escaped.  But  in  Ulster  the  rebellion  had 
broken  out  with  fury — -one  had  almost  said, 
with  ferocity.  “  The  pent-up  fury  of  a 
people  brutalized  by  long  oppression,”  says 
Mr.  Lecky,  “  broke  at  last.  They  fought 
as  men  will  fight  who  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  property,  whose  religion  was  under 
the  ban  of  the  law,  who  expected  no  quarter 
from  their  adversaries,  whose  parents  had 
been  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.” 

O’More  had  been  joined  by  Phelim 
O’Neill,  nephew  of  Hugh,  by  the  Lord 
Maguire,  by  the  MacMahon,  the  Magennis 
and  others  of  the  Chiefs.  O’More  himself 
was  a  high-minded  and  accomplished  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  whatever  excesses  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  people  had  no  countenance 
from  the  leaders.  For  four  months  the 
rebellion  raged  in  Ulster  and  spread  to 
Leinster  and  Munster.  How  many  of  the 
English  were  killed,  how  many  died  from 
starvation  and  exposure,  is  still  a  matter  of 
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dispute.  Mr.  Lecky  says  :  “No  man,  I 
think,  can  doubt  that  the  popular  story  of 
a  general,  organized  and  premeditated 
massacre  is  entirely  untrue.” 


in. 

Of  course  there  was  discipline  by  many  of 
the  leaders.  Leinster,  for  example,  had  no 
share  in  the  reprisals  :  in  many  cases  and 
places  there  was  clemency  and  the  gentle 
qualities  which  lift  man  above  the  level  of 
the  beasts.  The  people,  even  in  their  first 
madness,  recognised  their  friends  amid  the 
despoiling  strangers  and  spared  them  : 
O'Reilly  of  Cavan  kept  discipline  among 
his  people.  When  castles  and  towns  were 
surrendered  to  him  he  held  to  the  conditions 
honourably.  One  of  the  lights  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  those  days  was  O’Reilly’s  treatment 
of  Bedell,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  a  high-minded  and  gentle  prelate, 
against  whom  none  could  urge  oppression 
or  persecution. 

O’Reilly  treated  his  distinguished  cap¬ 
tive  with  the  greatest  consideration. 
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Bedell’s  family,  with  1,200  other  English 
who  had  flung  themselves  on  O’Reilly’s 
mercy,  were  sent  by  him  under  escort  to  the 
English  Commander  at  Drogheda.  The 
escort  consisted  of  2000  men  of  the  rebel 
army :  and  Clogy,  afterwards  Bedell’s 
biographer,  tells  of  the  kindness  with  which 
the  prisoners  were  treated.  “  Many  of  the 
Irish,”  he  says,  “  wept  at  our  parting  from 
them,  who  had  lived  so  long  and  peacefully 
among  them  as  if  we  had  been  one  people.” 


IV. 

Bedell  died  a  captive,  and  his  biographer 
tells  how  he  was  laid  to  rest.  The  body  was 
accompanied  to  the  grave  by  the  rebels,  who 
desired  him,  Clogy,  to  perform  the  burial 
service.  But  Clogy  thought  it  no  time  for 
ceremonies,  so  buried  the  good,  bishop  “  as 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  and  all  martyrs  and  saints 
were.”  After  which  the  rebels  fired  a 
volley  over  his  grave,  crying  out  ‘  ‘  Requies- 
cat  in  pace,  ultimus  Ancjlorum ,”  or  “  Rest 
in  peace,  last  of  the  English!” 
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Y. 

The  Rebellion  had  now  spread  all  over  the 
country.  But  the  English  power  had  re¬ 
covered  from  its  first  stupor.  Troops  were 
poured  into  the  country.  The  excesses  of 
the  rebels  wore  out-matched  by  the  excesses 
of  the  troops  under  Sir  Charles  Coote,  St. 
Leger,  and  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton.  It 
was  a  time  when  “Vce  Victis !”  (Woe  to  the 
Conquered)  was  the  cry  of  an  advancing 
army.  Again  there  is  the  dreadful  story 
of  death  by  starvation  and  the  sword.  One 
wonders  how  anyone  was  left  alive  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

We  can  hardly,”  says  Mr.  Leoky, 
“have  a  shorter  and  more  graphic  picture  of 
the  way  war  was  conducted  than  is  furnished 
by  one  of  the  items  of  Sir  William  Cole’s 
catalogue  of  the  services  rendered  by  his 
regiment  in  Ulster  :  ‘Starved  and  famished 
of  the  village  sort  whose  goods  were  seized 
by  his  regiment,  7000.’  ” 


VI. 

Into  the  confusion  and  the  horrors,  grave, 
noble,  disciplined,  came  at  last  the  Leader 
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— Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  the  nephew  of  Hugh 
O’Neill.  He  had  accompanied  the  Earls 
in  their  flight,  being  then  a  boy,  had  been 
educated  in  the  Franciscan  Monastery  at 
Louvain,  and  had  afterwards  entered  the 
Spanish  army  and  seen  service  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  record  of  soldiering.  The  Ulster 
rebels  called  to  him  in  1642  to  come  and 
help  them,  and  he  threw  up  his  commission 
in  the  Spanish  army,  and  came  to  find  a 
hopeless  confusion  of  aims  and  plans. 

The  Ulster  rebels  desired  complete  separ¬ 
ation  from  England.  The  Southern  rebels, 
who  were  descendants  of  the  English 
settlers,  demanded  only  religious  liberty 
and  self-government.  War  had  been  de¬ 
clared  between  the  King  and  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  represented 
the  King’s  party  :  the  party  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  represented  by  General  Munroe 
and  a  Scottish  army  in  Ulster. 

In  October,  1642,  was  held  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Kilkenny,  at  which  sat  eleven 
spiritual  and  fourteen  temporal  peers,  with 
226  commoners,  every  county  and  borough 
being  represented. 

Owen  Roe’s  policy  was  war  :  the  policy 
of  the  Confederation  was  peace, — to  win 
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concessions  from  England  and  live  in 
friendship  with  her.  They  were  approached 
by  the  King’s  party.  The  Catholic  Lords 
of  the  Pale  were  as  much  as  possible 
estranged  from  the  ideals  of  the  Irish 
rebels  of  the  North.  The  Confederation 
declared  its  allegiance  to  the  King  and  its 
hostility  to  the  Parliament,  and  sent  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  King  asking  him  to  redress  Irish 
grievances.  Charles  left  it  to  Ormonde  to 
bargain  with  the  Irish,  and  nothing  was 
done. 


VII. 

At  the  end  of  1642  Owen  Roe  was  leading 
his  men  against  Munroe  in  Ulster.  Preston 
was  commanding  the  Irish  forces  in 
Leinster,  Barry  in  Munster,  and  Burke 
in  Connaught.  In  September,  1643,  a 
truce  was  declared.  The  King  wanted 
the  Irish  to  fight  for  him,  and  sent  over  the 
Earl  of  Glamorgan  to  deal  with  them.  The 
truce  was  to  last  a  year,  and  was  very 
distasteful  to  Owen  Roe  and  the  clerical 
party  in  the  Confederation.  Owen  Roe 
was  by  this  time  only  in  nominal  accord 
with  the  Confederation.  He  had  now  got 
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his  army  into  older  and  restored  discipline. 
Instead  of  an  undisciplined  mob  he  had 
now  trained  an  effective  and  formidable 
army. 

The  year’s  truce  was  to  the  mind  of  the 
soldierly  Owen  Roe  a  disastrous  delay  and 
a  paralysing  of  the  national  force  and 
energy.  A  year  of  cooling  one’s  heels  can¬ 
not  be  good  for  any  driving  force,  and  he 
had  just  brought  his  army  to  the  point  of 
efficiency  and  readiness  when  this  ruinous 
concession  was  made :  1644  and  4645 
passed  in  this  paralysis  of  energy.  How 
Owen  Roe  must  have  loathed  the  debating 
and  the  compromising.  His  hands  were 
tied :  his  most  effective  weapons  going 
rusty,  the  efficiency  of  his  party  rotting  in 
this  appalling  inaction,  for  there  was 
nothing  beyond  a  few  skirmishes  with 
Munroe’s  army  to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  men 
going. 

At  length  in  November,  1645,  there 
arrived  a  Man  to  stand  by  Owen  Roe. 
This  was  Rinuccini,  the  Papal  Legate, 
soldier  as  well  as  statesman  and  prelate, 
fine  as  a  Toledo  blade,  a  comrade,  a  helper 
after  Owen  Roe’s  own  heart.  He  brought 
with  him  arms,  ammunition  and  stores  of 
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all  kinds.  He  brought  more,  for  he  was 
like  a  strong  tower,  like  a  great  wind  blow¬ 
ing  away  the  mists  of  indecision  and  un¬ 
certainty.  He  spoke,  and  it  was  the  Voice 
long  waited  for.  He  flung  himself  into  the 
active  force  of  the  Confederates,  sent  for 
O’Neill,  equipped  him,  and  bade  him  go  and 
fight  Munroe. 


VIII. 

On  June  5th,  1646,  at  the  Battle  of  Benburb, 
on  the  northern  Blackwater,  Owen  Roe’s 
army  mightily  defeated  the  Scots  under 
General  Munroe,  whose  army  was  all  but 
annihilated. 

Munroe  fled  without  his  wig  and  coat 
and  many  of  his  officers  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample.  Lord  Montgomery  was  taken 
prisoner  with  about  21  officers  and  150 
soldiers.  There  were  found  dead  on  the 
field  3,243  men,  besides  those  who  were 
killed  in  the  pursuit. 

“  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the 
flying 

Where  mingles  war’s  rattle  with 
groans  of  the  dying.” 
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Of  Owen  Roe’s  men  only  about  70  were 
killed  and  200  wounded.  He  captured  all 
the  Scots  artillery,  with  most  of  their  arms, 
32  cannon,  their  tents  and  baggage  :  also 
1,500  draught-horses,  and  two  months’  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Scots  army. 

Rinuccini  sent  for  Owen  Roe  after  his 
great  victory  to  come  southward  and  carry 
on  the  war  in  Leinster.  But  there  were 
difficulties  with  Preston,  who  hated  Owen 
Roe  and  was  jealous  of  him.  Meanwhile 
the  King  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots  and 
the  Scots  had  betrayed  him  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  so  the  Stuart  cause  was  lost. 

Ormonde,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  was  in  a  desperate  strait.  On  one  side 
he  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  under  General  Jones.  On  the 
other  side  came  the  advancing  armies  of 
Preston  and  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  who  had 
made  up  their  differences  for  the  present. 
Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  he  chose 
to  surrender  to  Jones,  and  on  July  28th, 
1647,  he  opened  the  gates  of  Dublin  to  the 
Parliamentary  army. 

In  August  Jones  marched  against  Pres¬ 
ton,  who  had  again  parted  company  with 
Owen  Roe,  and  completely  routed  his  army. 
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The  following  year  Ormonde  returned  and 
rallied  the  lay  party  in  the  Confederation, 
— the  peers  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  and 
those  who  thought  with  them, — to  the 
King’s  standard.  Rinuccini  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Confederation,  of  which 
there  had  been  such  high  hopes,  and  joined 
Owen  Roe,  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  at 
Maryborough.  The  Confederation  pro¬ 
claimed  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  a  rebel,  and  the 
Nuncio  retaliated  by  excommunicating  its 
members. 

In  February,  1649,  Rinuccini  went  back 
to  Rome,  promising  to  send  help  to  Owen 
Roe,  and  Owen  the  dauntless,  waited,  treat¬ 
ing  with  one  party  after  another  to  gain 
time,  always  with  his  eyes  turned  towards 
Rome  and  the  Spanish  Wine. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CROMWELL  IN  IRELAND. 

i. 

Things  now  moved  very  rapidly.  Charles 
I.  was  executed  on  January  30th,  1649. 
On  May  16th  England  was  declared  a 
Commonwealth.  On  August  12th  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde’s  forces  were  defeated  by 
Jones  at  Rathmines.  On  August  15th 
Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin  with  9000  in¬ 
fantry  and  4000  cavalry. 

Owen  Roe  made  no  mistake  about  the 
manner  of  man  Cromwell  was  :  perhaps  he 
had  the  vision  to  see  what  dread  manner  of 
man  he  was  to  be  to  Ireland.  Although  a 
sick,  almost  a  dying  man,  and  one  on  whom 
age  was  falling  without  dulling  the  ardour 
of  his  great  soul,  Owen  offered  to  join  his 
old  enemy,  Ormonde,  in  resisting  the  ter¬ 
rible  new  enemy. 

But  Oliver  gave  no  time  for  negotiating 
or  joining  forces.  Like  an  irresistible 
destroying  wind  he  swept  on  to  Drogheda, 
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which  was  held  for  the  King  by  Sir  Arthur 
Aston. 


ii. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  farmer  of  Huntingdon,  was  a  great 
force.  He  was  the  opposite  of  the  weak, 
treacherous,  charming  Stuarts.  To  Eng¬ 
land  he  may  well  be  a  national  hero. 
To  Celtic  and  Catholic  Ireland  he  was  a 
destroyer.  Steeped  in  the  Old  Testament, 
he  found  divine  warrant  for  any  cruelties 
towards  “  the  Moabites,”  as  he  would  have 
called  the  Irish.  When  he  looked  on  him¬ 
self  as  the  sword  of  God  he  had  no  mercy. 
It  was  virtue  to  destroy,  to  extirpate. 

Ormonde  and  the  Confederate  Lords 
were  to  him  the  malignants  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  The  Catholic  Celts 
were  even  to  find  less  mercy.  Wars  of 
religion  are  the  most  terrible  wars,  so 
Cromwell,  smiting  the  native  Irish  in  the 
name  of  God,  had  no  doubt  that  he  deserved 
well  of  God  when  he  destroyed  his  enemies. 

He  himself  tells  the  fate  of  the  garrison 
of  Drogheda  :  “I  believe  we  put  to  the 
sword  the  whole  number  of  the  defendants. 
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I  do  not  think  thirty  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Those  that  did  are  in  safe  custody 
in  the  Barbadoes.” 

For  to  the  Barbadoes  as  slaves  went  those 
of  Oliver’s  prisoners  who  had  escaped  the 
sword. 


hi. 

From  Drogheda,  which  he  had  left  silent, 
Cromwell  hurried  to  Wexford,  from  which 
he  reports  :  “  The  enemy  making  a  stiff 
resistance,  our  forces  broke  them  and  put 

to  the  sword  all  that  came  their  way . 

I  believe  in  all  was  lost  of  the  enemy  not 
less  than  2000.”  The  town  was  then 
pillaged,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  :  “  Of  the 
former  inhabitants  scarce  one  in  twenty 
could  challenge  any  property  in  their 
houses  ....  for  which,  as  for  all,  we  pray 
God  we  may  have  the  Glory.” 

Owen  Roe  on  his  way  to  join  Ormonde 
at  Kilkenny  fell  ill  at  Cloughoughter,  in 
the  County  Cavan,  and  died  November  6th, 
1649,  leaving  his  unhappy  people 

“  Sheep  without  a  shepherd 
When  snow  shuts  out  the  sky.” 
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He  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
lead  the  Irish,  and  he  had  suffered  terrible 
hardships  during  the  seven  years  of  war 
which  had  elapsed  since  then.  Perhaps  he 
came  too  late  for  success,  but  not  too  late 
for  an  imperishable  glory  in  the  pages  of 
Irish  history. 


IV. 

Cromwell  now  swept  across  the  country, 
triumphing,  destroying,  everywhere  he 
went.  In  March,  1650,  he  took  Kilkenny 
from  the  Royalists.  He  then  moved  on  to 
Clonmel.  An  O’Neill  had  succeeded 
O’Neill.  Owen  Roe’s  nephew,  Hugh,  with 
the  veterans  of  Owen  Roe’s  Ulstermen  held 
the  town,  and  offered  a  most  stubborn 
resistance.  “We  found  here,”  testified  an 
honest  English  witness,  ‘  ‘  the  stoutest 
enemy  this  army  had  ever  met  in  Ireland.” 

The  English  guns  had  made  a  huge 
breach  in  the  walls,  and  there  for  four 
hours  there  was  most  desperate  fighting  till 
at  last  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  But 
the  Irish  forces  had  run  short  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  their  leader,  seeing  that  the  town 
could  not  withstand  another  such  violent 
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assault,  slipped  out  with  his  men  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  retreated  on 
Limerick,  which  was  still  held  by  the 
Royalists.  The  next  day  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  sent  messages  to  Cromwell 
offering  to  give  it  up  if  he  would  grant  them 
honourable  terms.  He,  believing  that  he 
treated  with  the  army  of  O’Neill,  agreed; 
but  when  his  army  marched  into  Clonmel 
the  next  day  they  found  only  the  sick  and 
old,  women  and  children.  Despite  the 
trick  Oliver  kept  his  promise.  There  were 
no  horrors  in  Clonmel. 


y. 

Cromwell  departed  from  Ireland  on  the 
29th  May,  1650,  leaving  the  Irish  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  carried  on  by  his  generals, 
Ireton  and  Ludlow.  Two  years  longer  the 
struggle  lasted,  although  by  the  end  of  1650 
only  two  strongholds  held  out,  Limerick 
and  Galway.  In  1651  Limerick  fell 
after  a  gallant  defence  of  ten  months. 
Hugh  O’Neill  was  tried  by  courtmartial 
and  sentenced  to  death;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  Ludlow,  the  Cromwellian 
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general,  was  so  moved  by  admiration  and 
compassion  that  he  would  not  let  the  sen¬ 
tence  be  carried  out,  and  finally  prevailed 
against  the  harsher  I  reton.  Hugh  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  released 
in  the  following  year  on  the  demand  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  He  died  in  Spain 
in  1660. 

Galway  surrendered  in  May,  1652*  and 
the  struggle  was  over.  But  the  aftermath 
had  yet  to  be,  and  it  was  very  terrible. 

According  to  Sir  William  Petty,  616,000 
out  of  an  Irish  population  of  1,466,000  had 
in  eleven  years  perished  by  the  plague,  by 
famine,  by  the  sword.  Over  the  desolate 
country  wolves  prowled,  and  their  packs 
bayed  even  at  the  gates  of  Dublin.  Be¬ 
tween  30,000  and  40,000  of  the  flower  of 
manhood  left  the  country  for  foreign  enlist¬ 
ment.  Many  boys  and  girls  were  sold  to 
the  Barbadoes,  and  the  slave  dealers,  be¬ 
coming  in  time  greatly  daring,  began  to 
carry  off  the  English  population,  so  that 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  interfere  to 
stop  the  traffic.  The  Catholic  religion  was 
suppressed  with  the  greatest  rigour.  Nearly 
all  of  the  three  richer  provinces  in  Ireland 
were  now  divided  up  between  persons  who 
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had  lent  money  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
soldiers  whose  pay  was  in  arrears.  The 
Irish  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  were  sent  to  Connaught  to  wring  what 
wretched  sustenance  for  life  they  might 
from  the  rocks  and  bogs.  All  persons  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  Rebellion  before 
November  10th,  1642,  or  had  assisted  the 
rebels  in  any  way,  were  condemned  to 
death,  with  100  persons  named,  including 
Ormonde,  Bishop  Bramhall,  and  many 
of  the  old  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  The 
sentence  meant  the  loss  of  their  estates. 

I  do  not  find  it  recorded  that  these  death 
sentences  were  carried  out,  but  the  Irish 
went  to  Connaught  or  fled  across  the  seas  to 
a  more  kindly  rule. 

Cromwell  died  in  1658.  In  1660  came 
the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  what  remained  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  exiles  amid  the  bogs 
and  wastes  of  Connaught,  under  a  climate 
which  had  killed  off  the  unacclimatized 
English  soldiers  like  flies,  turned  long¬ 
ing  and  hopeful  eyes  to  their  own 
dear  possessions  in  the  fertile,  smiling 

country.  It  was  believed  that  Cromwell’s 
«/ 

Settlement  would  now  be  repealed.  The 
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Irish  had  fought  for  King  Charles  and 
surely  King  Charles’  son  would  remember 
their  sufferings  in  his  father’s  cause. 

But  when  was  a  Stuart  faithful  ?  Doubt¬ 
less  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task  to  make 
the  new  owners  of  the  Irish  lands  dis¬ 
gorge.  Perhaps  the  pleasure-loving  King 
pitied  his  Irish  subjects  but  was  too  weak 
and  easy-going  to  face  the  danger  of 
a  revolution  in  Ireland.  The  Cromwellian 
Settlement  was  left  where  it  was.  Yet 
apart  from  that,  the  rule  under  Charles  II. 
was  easy  and  tolerant.  It  gave  the  people 
a  breathing  space  between  war  and  war. 
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CHAPTER  JXV. 

THE  BATTLE  OE  THE  BOYNE. 

i. 

Twenty-five  years  of  quietness  for  Ire¬ 
land  had  passed  when  there  came  the 
Catholic  King,  James  II.  It  took  three 
years  for  him  to  be  at  war  with  his 
English  subjects.  When  that  time  came 
the  Irish  Catholics  lived  in  the  sun  of 
royal  favour.  James  had  appointed 
“  Fighting  Dick”  Talbot,  first  as  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  in  Ireland,  later  as  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  the  old  O’Donnell  title  of 
Earl  of  Tyrconnell.  Talbot  was  a  strong 
Catholic.  He  was  also  one  of  those  de¬ 
voted  and  passionate  adherents  whom  no 
Stuart  ever  lacked.  He  wanted  Ireland 
for  the  King  and  the  Catholics.  James 
wanted  the  fighting  Irish  on  his  side;  and, 
if  he  loved  anything,  he  loved  the  Catholic 
religion.  Under  Talbot  there  was  a  right¬ 
about-face  in  Ireland,  and  the  power  was 
with  the  Catholics.  The  poorer  people 
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flocked  to  the  army  Tyrconnell  was  raising 
for  the  King  with  an  eye  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  storm.  Sixty  thousand  of  them  joined 
the  army.  This  large  standing  army  was 
a  menace  to  the  Protestant  settlers.  Some 
of  them  left  the  country,  others  retired  to 
towns  like  Derry,  which  were  Protestant 
centres.  Some  fortified  their  houses  and 
stood  by  them.  No  one  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen. 


ii. 

What  did  happen  was  the  Devolution  of 
1689,  when  James  lost  his  throne  and  was 
forced  to  fly  to  Prance,  while  his  son-in- 
law,  William  of  Orange,  became  King  in 
his  stead. 

The  War  of  the  last  Stuart  King  for  his 
rights  was  fought  out  in  Ireland,  where 
James  made  his  last  stand  with  Tyrconnell’s 
army  behind  him.  The  King  had  landed  at 
Ivinsale  on  the  12th  March,  1689,  with  a 
small  army  of  his  own  subjects,  and  several 
French  officers,  lent  to  him  by  King  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  who  also  supplied  him 
with  arms,  money,  and  the  munitions  of 
war.  Tyrconnell  met  the  King  at  Cork  and 

Id  342) 
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carried  him  in  triumph  to  Dublin,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
The  Catholics  had  come  back  from  banish¬ 
ment  and  Connaught.  It  was  their  Day. 
He  was  their  King,  and  he  too  was  suffer¬ 
ing  for  the  Religion. 

James  called  a  Parliament  to  meet  in 
Dublin  on  the  7th  of  May,  1689,  be¬ 
fore  marching  on  the  North,  the  only 
part  of  Ireland  held  by  the  Protestants. 
When  the  news  reached  Londonderry 
that  the  King  was  coming  and  the 
Catholics  ready  to  rise  in  the  country 
round  about,  the  Prentice  Boys  of  Derry 
closed  the  gates  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
town.  James  appeared  before  the  walls  on 
the  18th  of  April,  and  while  Lundy,  the 
Governor,  a  man  of  Jacobite  sympathies 
although  a  Protestant,  was  ready  to  open 
the  gates,  the  inhabitants  held  the  town, 
with  cries  of  “  No  Surrender.”  The  siege 
and  defence  of  Londonderry  lasted  for 
four  months,  during  which  the  greatest 
valour  and  devotion  were  manifested  by  the 
besieged.  They  were  in  dire  extremities 
when  the  siege  was  raised  by  three  vessels 
which  ran  the  blockade  of  the  King’s  army, 
and  poured  provisions  into  the  famishing 
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town.  James  had  long  before  this  time 
returned  to  Dublin  in  disgust,  leaving  one 
of  his  French  officers  to  carry  on  the  siege. 

hi. 

The  Irish  Parliament  had  meanwhile  met 
in  Dublin.  It  was  practically  a  Catholic 
Parliament.  It  repealed  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  The  old  owners  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  lands.  It  passed  an  Act  of 
Religious  Toleration.  The  religions  were 
to  support  their  own  clergy  and  no  minister 
of  religion  was  to  lose  his  living  or  his 
stipend.  Other  measures  passed  were  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  Irish 
trade.  A  monthly  sum  for  the  payment  of 
the  army  was  voted.  But  money  was 
scarce,  so  James  issued  a  brass  coinage,  the 
‘  ‘  brass  money”  of  the  Orange  toast. 

None  of  the  enactments  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ever  became  law.  The  time  was 
too  short.  Soon  after  the  relief  of 
Derry  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer  of  high  rank,  who  had  been 
appointed  the  Williamite  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Irish  expedition,  landed  on 
the  County  Down  coast  with  10,000  men, 
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mostly  untrained  soldiers.  Schomberg  was 
a  very  line  soldier,  but  his  army  was  small 
and  ill-equipped.  After  a  brief  campaign, 
during  which  he  took  Belfast  and  Carrick- 
fergus,  he  retired  into  winter  quarters  near 
Dundalk  and  set  himself  to  train  his 
soldiers  and  repair  his  ill-equipment. 

King  James,  with  his  Irish  army,  had 
advanced  to  meet  Schomberg,  but  soon 
imitated  him  by  going  into  winter  quarters. 

The  winter  passed  quietly,  but  in  the 
early  spring  a  French  squadron  sailed  into 
Bantry  Bay,  met  there  an  English  squadron 
and  defeated  it.  On  the  14th  of  March, 
1690,  there  were  landed  at  Cork  7000 
French  soldiers  with  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  under  the  command  of  that 
brilliant  soldier  of  fortune,  the  Due  de 
Lauzun. 


IY. 

The  Irish  situation  had  now  become 
threatening,  and  the  new  King  of  England 
realised  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  show 
himself  in  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  Bay  on  the  14th  of  June,  1690,  with 
an  army  made  up  of,  not  only  English, 
but  mercenaries — Dutch,  Danish,  French 
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and  German.  When  he  and  Schomberg 
had  joined  forces  they  marched  on  Armagh. 

Lauzun  advised  King  James  to  abandon 
Dublin  and  fall  back  behind  the  line  of  the 
Shannon.  William’s  army  was  composed 
of  trained  men,  and  the  Irish  levies, 
although  fiercely  brave,  were  still  only  the 
raw  material  of  an  army.  They  were  also 
very  badly  equipped,  there  not  being  enough 
arms  to  go  round.  They  had  no  heavy 
artillery,  and  only  the  twelve  field  guns 
which  the  French  had  brought  with  them. 
But  James  would  listen  to  no  advice.  He 
was  determined  to  do  battle  then  and  there. 

v. 

On  the  29th  of  June  King  James’  army 
took  up  its  position  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Boyne,  Lauzun  commanding.  On 
the  30th,  William’s  army  appeared  on  the 
left  bank.  On  the  1st  July,  1690,  the  great 
battle  was  fought. 

The  Irish  commanded  three  chief  posi¬ 
tions  :  Slane,  some  miles  up  the  river  on  the 
left,  where  was  a  bridge;  Oldbridge  lower 
down  on  the  right,  where  the  river  was 
fordable;  and  the  Hill  of  Donore  which 
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covered  Oldbridge.  At  Donore  the  French 
regiments  and  Sarsfield’s  Horse,  the  flower 
of  King  J ames’  army,  were  posted,  with  the 
generalissimo,  Lauzun. 

William’s  first  move,  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  1st  was  to  order  the  right  wing 
under  young  Schomberg  to  seize  the  bridge 
at  Slane,  cross  it  and  turn  the  left  flank  of 
King  James’  army.  Lauzun,  foreseeing 
this  move,  had  posted  Sir  Neil  O’Neill,  with 
his  Irish  Dragoons,  to  defend  the  bridge. 
The  attackers  and  defenders  fought  with 
equal  gallantry,  but  O’Neill  fell,  and  the 
loss  of  their  commander  flung  his  men  into 
confusion;  they  broke  before  Schomberg, 
who  seized  the  bridge  and  crossed  it.  But 
this  triumph  was  short-lived,  for  the 
French  regiments  and  Sarsfield’s  Horse 
held  Schomberg  and  the  English  right  in 
check.  The  first  move  in  the  game  fell  to 
the  Irish. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Williamite  army 
was  now  ordered  to  ford  the  river  at  Old- 
bridge.  This  was  ordered  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  They  were  faced  by  the 
Irish  infantry  under  Tyrconnell,  a  poor 
general,  and  the  Irish  Horse  under  Hamil¬ 
ton,  a  good  general. 
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The  Williamites  plunged  into  the  river 
and  reached  the  middle  without  difficulty. 
The  Irish  infantry,  badly  trained,  badly 
equipped,  weakly  led,  rushed  to  attack 
William’s  seasoned  troops,  and  were  driven 
back  by  the  veterans,  some  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  Europe.  Tyrconnell  was  utterly 
incapable  of  rallying  them.  But  as  the  in¬ 
fantry  broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  Hamil¬ 
ton  dashed  into  the  river  with  his  Irish 
Horse.  Let  Macaulay  tell  the  story. 
He  had  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
Irish. 

“The  Irish  Horse  maintained  a  desperate 
fight  in  the  bed  of  the  river  with  Solmes’ 
Blues.  They  drove  the  Danish  brigade 
back  into  the  stream.  They  fell  impetu¬ 
ously  on  the  Huguenot  regiments  which, 
not  being  provided  with  pikes,  then  ordin¬ 
arily  used  by  foot  to  repel  horse,  began  to 
give  way.  Caillemot,  their  leader,  while 
encouraging  them,  received  a  mortal  wound 
in  the  thigh  ....  Schomberg,  who  had 
remained  on  the  northern  bank  ....  rode 
through  the  river  and  rallied  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  whom  the  fall  of  Caillemot  had  dis¬ 
mayed.” 

But  in  this  gallant  effort  Schomberg  fell. 
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The  Huguenots  rallied  against  the  fierce 
charge  of  the  Irish.  It  was  good  fighting. 
William  now  took  the  place  of  Schomberg. 
The  Enniskillens  whom  he  had  sent  against 
the  Irish  Horse  broke  before  their  charge. 
Then  William  took  the  lead  of  his  own 
Dutch  Dragoons.  It  was  the  final  struggle. 
No  reinforcements  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
gallant  Hamilton  and  his  cavalry.  Hamil¬ 
ton  at  last  was  overwhelmed  and  taken 
prisoner.  Still  his  Horse  fought  on.  He 
was  taken  into  William’s  presence.  “  Is 
this  business  over,  or  will  your  Horse  fight 
on  ?”  William  asked.  “On  my  honour,  sir, 
I  believe  they  will,”  was  the  reply. 

But  the  Irish  Horse,  leaderless,  cut  to 
pieces,  without  hope  or  guidance,  were 
beaten  at  last.  The  Irish  army  retreated 
on  Dublin  in  good  order. 


VI. 

“  Change  generals  and  we’ll  fight  the 
battle  over  again,”  said  the  Irish.  William 
was  certainly  a  very  gallant  soldier,  and  for 
this  reason  he  has  never  been  hated  by  the 
war-like  Irish.  There  is  a  story  that  an 
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Irish  straggler  from  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  watering  his  horse  at  a  stream 
in  the  dying  evening  light,  was  aware 
of  another  horseman,  very  short  of 
stature,  who  was  doing  the  same  thing 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream. 
As  he  looked,  the  other’s  face  being  invisible 
for  the  twilight,  the  last  pale  light  in  the 
sky  fell  on  the  star  on  the  short  cavalier’s 
breast,  breaking  it  into  a  hundred  glitter¬ 
ing  facets.  The  Irish  cavalier  recognised 
the  King.  There  was  but  the  width  of  the 
stream  between  them.  He  had  his  hand  on 
his  sword.  This  lonely  and  weary  King, — 
William  suffered  greatly  from  ill-health, — 
was  at  his  mercy.  One  good  soldier  did 
mental  homage  to  another.  The  Irish 
cavalier  rode  away,  scorning  to  take  the 
advantage  Fate  had  given  him. 

Early  in  the  fateful  day  James,  who  had 
cried  piteously — “  Oh,  spare  my  English 
subjects !” — had  made  for  Dublin,  taking 
with  him  as  escort  one  of  the  picked  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  Irish  army,  Sarsfield’s  Horse. 
The  story  goes  that  as  he  reached  Dublin 
Castle  Lady  Tyrconnell  met  him.  “  The 
Irish  ran,”  he  cried.  She  retorted  :  “Your 
Majesty  has  won  the  race.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SIEGES  AND  TREATY  OF 
LIMERICK. 

i. 

The  combined  armies  of  the  Irish  and 
French,  delivered  from  King  James’ 
presence,  for  he  had  fled  to  France,  had 
fallen  back  on  Limerick,  whither  William 
pursued  them.  The  generals  held  a  council 
of  war.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnell  thought 
that  the  town  could  not  be  held.  “  Your 
ramparts  might  be  knocked  down  with 
roasted  apples,”  Lauzun  said  scornfully. 
Patrick  Sarsfield  thought  otherwise. 

This  gallant  soldier,  so  much  beloved  by 
the  Irish,  had  been  all  through  the  cam¬ 
paign,  but  up  to  this  time  had  been  kept 
rather  in  the  background  by  jealousy  in 
high  places.  He  knew  the  whole  art  of 
soldiering.  He  had  been  trained  at  a  F rench 
military  school,  and  had  seen  service  under 
the  Marechal  de  Luxembourg.  Later  on  he 
had  served  in  the  English  army,  and  been 
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severely  wounded  at  Sedgemoor.  He  had 
sat  in  King  James’  Irish  Parliament,  and 
had  helped  Tyrconnell  in  raising  the  Irish 
army. 

Boisseleau,  one  of  the  French  generals, 
held  with  Sarsfield  that  with  the  men  behind 
the  battlements  the  town  might  be  defended. 
They  arrived  at  a  compromise.  Lauzun  and 
Tyrconnell  might  fall  back  on  Galway  with 
the  French  troops;  Sarsfield  and  Boisseleau 
would  hold  the  town. 

Left  to  their  task  Boisseleau  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Limerick,  and,  being 
an  experienced  engineer,  at  once  set  to  work 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications.  Sarsfield, 
the  Commander  of  the  Horse,  disposed  his 
troops  and  guarded  his  outposts. 

ii. 

On  August  9th,  1690,  William  arrived  in 
front  of  the  town,  with  an  army  of  28,000 
men.  The  town  was  held  by  10,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  4,000  horse.  William  sent  a 
message,  calling  on  the  town  to  surrender, 
to  which  Boisseleau  answered  that  he 
hoped  to  merit  the  good  opinion  of  the 
King  rather  by  a  vigorous  defence  than  a 
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shameful  surrender  of  what  had  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  keeping. 

So  William  sat  down  to  await  the  coming 
of  his  siege  train  from  Waterford,  with 
guns,  ammunition  and  stores,  considering 
the  while  with  amazement  this  proud  note 
of  defiance  from  a  town  the  flimsy  battle¬ 
ments  of  which  might  have  been  battered 
with  roasted  apples.  The  siege  train 
would  soon  make  an  end  of  that  folly. 

And  now  for  the  famous  affair  of  the 
siege  train  at  Ballyneety.  On  the  night  of 
August  10th,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  with  500  of 
his  Horse,  and  a  good  guide,  stole  out  of  the 
town,  and  by  a  roundabout  way  moved  to¬ 
wards  Ballyneety,  near  the  village  of  Oola 
in  the  Co.  Limerick,  whither  the  convoy  for 
the  siege  train  had  preceded  him.  When 
day  dawned  he  was  safe  in  the  Keeper 
Mountains,  biding  his  time.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  siege  train  was  to  arrive  at  Bally¬ 
neety.  Sarsfield  was  determined  it  should 
go  no  further. 

Fortune  favoured  him.  One  of  his 
dragoons,  out  of  pity,  picked  up  a  weary 
woman  who  sat  exhausted  by  the  roadside, 
and  carried  her  on  his  horse.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  soldier  of  the  convoy.  She  told 
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him  that  the  password  of  the  convoy  was 

Sarsfield.” 

Two  hours  after  midnight  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  of  August  Sarsfield’s  Horse 
came  up  to  the  enemy  lines.  The  sentinel 
challenged  in  the  darkness  and  the  pass¬ 
word  was  given.  They  passed  on,  drawing 
closer  and  closer  to  the  enemy’s  camp. 
Again  they  were  challenged.  This  time 
came  the  answer  with  no  uncertain  voice  : 
“  Sarsfield  is  the  word  and  Sarsfield  is  the 
man !”  The  Irish  Horse  charged.  The 
camp  was  taken  by  surprise  and  offered 
little  resistance.  Sixty  soldiers  and  one 
officer  were  taken  prisoners;  the  others 
fled,  leaving  siege  train  and  all  behind. 
Sarsfield’s  men  then  made  a  huge  bonfire  of 
the  guns  and  ammunition  which  were  to 
have  shattered  Limerick’s  walls. 

William  meanwhile  had  discovered  that 
Sarsfield  had  left  the  town,  and,  suspecting 
his  errand,  had  sent  a  further  convoy  of  500 
horse  to  protect  the  guns.  Hardly  had  they 
departed  when  the  roar  of  the  explosion 
shook  all  the  hills,  aud  the  red  flames  of  the 
fire  were  in  the  sky,  telling  the  Victor  of  the 
Boyne  that  all  was  over  with  his  siege 
train. 
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William  did  his  best  to  repair  this  mis¬ 
hap,  which  had  put  such  heart  into  the 
defenders  of  Limerick  that  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst  that  might  come.  He 
gathered  together  all  guns,  great  and  small, 
which  he  could  command.  Even  small  guns 
could  be  counted  on  to  do  execution  against 
the  crazy  walls  of  Limerick.  Sure  enough, 
the  first  essays  were  successful.  Several 
outworks  were  stormed  and  there  was  soon 
a  breach  in  the  walls. 


hi. 

* 

On  August  the  27th  William  ordered  an 
assault  on  the  town.  There  went  in  first 
the  Grenadiers,  throwing  their  grenades, 
which  was  quite  a  new  form  of  warfare, 
driving  the  defenders  in  confusion  before 
them.  Twice  the  Irish  rallied  and  were 
driven  back.  The  third  time,  when  the 
besiegers  had  already  penetrated  the  town, 
they  again  rallied.  The  Limerick  people 
came  and  joined  in  the  hand-to-hand  street¬ 
fighting,  the  women  doing  their  part  with 
whatever  weapon  came  their  way,  stones, 
bottles,  kettles  of  hot  water,  household 
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utensils  of  one  kind  or  another.  A  Wil- 
liamite  historian  records  that  the  women’s 
fury  was  irresistible.  “  They  were  nearer 
to  our  men  than  their  own,”  he  says. 

After  four  hours  of  it  the  Williamite 
troops  began  to  give  way.  William’s  fine 
regiment,  the  Brandenburghers,  working 
round  to  take  the  Irish  in  the  rear,  were 
blown  up  by  a  mine  which  burst  beneath 
their  feet.  At  last  the  attacking  army  was 
driven  back  to  the  breach  and  sent  flying, 
helter-skelter,  to  the  safety  of  its  own  lines. 

The  victory  was  for  the  time  complete. 
A  few  days  later  William  went  back  to 
England,  leaving  Ginkel  in  command  of  his 
army.  On  August  31st  Ginkel  marched 
away  from  Limerick’s  walls;  and  about  the 
same  time  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnell  went  to 
France,  leaving  the  cause  of  Ireland  and 
the  Stuarts  to  Sarsfield  and  Boisseleau. 

In  May,  1691,  two  French  generals,  St. 
Ruth  and  D’Usson,  came  to  take  command 
of  the  Irish  army,  Sarsfield  being  again 
pushed  into  the  background.  It  was  King 
Louis’  war,  as  much  or  more  than  King 
James’,  against  William  of  Orange.  There 
were  dissensions  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  army.  With  Ginkel’s  army  it  was 
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far  different.  He  and  his  subordinate 
generals  moved  as  one  man. 

Early  in  June  Ginkel’s  army  was  before 
Athlone,  which  consisted  of  two  towns,  the 
English  town  on  the  Leinster  side  of  the 
river,  the  Irish  town  on  the  Connaught 
side.  Athlone  was  garrisoned  by  six 
hundred  men  under  the  command  of  a  very 
brave  officer,  Captain  Maxwell. 

At  8  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  June  Ginkel  opened  fire  on  the  English 
town,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  very 
weak.  By  12  noon  he  had  made  a  breach 
in  the  walls,  and  the  Irish  retreated  over 
the  bridge,  two  arches  of  which  they  blew 
up  behind  them,  to  the  Irish  town.  St. 
Ruth  arrived  from  Limerick  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  Next  day  the  Irish  fortified  the  river 
banks  wherever  it  was  fordable,  to  prevent 
Ginkel  following  them.  On  the  22nd  and 
23rd  Ginkel  assaulted  the  Irish  town, 
making  a  breach  in  the  walls,  but  he  went 
no  further,  retiring  to  consider  what  was 
his  best  plan  of  action,  whether  to  ford  the 
river  or  to  carry  the  bridge:  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  26th  an  assault  was  made  on  the 
bridge.  By  this  time  Ginkel’s  guns  had 
destroyed  the  Irish  entrenchments  on  the 
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Connaught  side  of  the  river  and  reduced 
many  buildings  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
Irish  were  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  town 
for  shelter.  Ginkel  now  had  received  great 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  was  making 
good  use  of  them. 

When  the  attack  began  the  Irish  fought 
fiercely  to  retain  the  bridge  and  the  river 
bank.  For  two  days  the  fight  went  on,  the 
English  struggling  to  repair  the  broken 
arches  of  the  bridge,  the  Irish,  under  steady 
fire,  resisting  the  attempt. 

The  English  succeeded  in  repairing  the 
arch  on  their  own  side,  and  by  the  morning 
of  the  28th  things  looked  very  gloomy  for 
the  Irish,  since  at  last  the  enemy  had  driven 
them  from  their  breastworks  which  they 
had  fired  by  a  grenade,  and  were  repairing 
the  broken  arch  on  the  Connaught  side. 
They  had  already  laid  the  beams,  and  the 
carpenters  were  placing  the  planks  in  posi¬ 
tion,  when  this  thing  happened. 

A  sergeant  of  Maxwell’s  Dragoons,  with 
a  party  of  ten  volunteers,  rushed  out  on  to 
the  bridge,  drove  back  the  carpenters,  and, 
under  a  red  hail  of  fire,  proceeded  to  tear 
up  the  planks  or  saw  them  through.  The 
eleven  were  killed  before  the  task  was 
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finished.  Eleven  more  took  their  places. 
Nine  were  killed.  Two  sprang  back  just  in 
time  before  the  last  plank  fell.  The  bridge 
was  saved. 


IV. 

Despite  this  heroism,  through  the  folly  of 
St.  Ruth,  the  Irish  were  surprised  two  days 
later.  Ginkel  had  crossed  the  Shannon  by 
fording  it,  while  the  French  general  was 
contemptuously  dismissing  Sarsfield  and 
Maxwell  who  had  warned  him  of  the 
danger.  The  Irish  army  was  forced  to 
retreat,  falling  back,  back,  till  it  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  the  field  of  Aughrim. 
There,  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  of  which  the 
issue  was  often  in  doubt — indeed  at  one 
time  an  Irish  victory  seemed  certain — 
Ginkel  was  again  victorious.  St.  Ruth 
was  killed  comparatively  early  in  the  day 
by  a  cannon  ball  which  took  off  his  head. 
His  death  had  been  hidden  lest  it  should 
demoralise  the  soldiers.  All  very  well — 
but  the  generals  were  also  in  the  dark. 
Thus,  leaderless,  undirected,  the  Irish  army 
had  no  chance  against  the  solid  strength  of 
the  Dutchman’s  forces.  Sarsfield  was  in 
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command  of  a  strong  reserve  with  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  stir  till  a  message  came. 
No  orders  reached  him,  and  the  day  was 
lost  that  might  have  been  a  glorious  victory. 

Step  by  step,  and  hard-pressed,  Sarsfield 
conducted  the  retreat  of  his  broken  army  to 
Limerick  of  such  new  glorious  memories. 
At  Limerick  he  made  his  last  stand. 

For  four  weeks  the  second  siege  of 
Limerick  lasted.  The  defence  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  possible  heroism.  Sarsfield 
was  holding  out  for  honourable  terms. 
Ginkel  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  an 
ungenerous  foe  :  nor  was  Dutch  William 
for  the  matter  of  that.  At  last,  with  a 
blazing  town,  and  the  walls  in  ruins,  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  made  and  signed. 

It  was  the  Charter  of  the  Irish  Catholics. 


v. 

On  the  5th  of  October  the  Irish  army  was 
paraded  before  Ginkel  and  Sarsfield,  as  a 
preliminary  to  choosing  between  the  services 
of  King  William  of  England  and  King 
Louis  of  France.  On  that  day  Sarsfield’s 
soldiers  listened-to  the  proclamations  of  the 
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two  generals,  Ginkel  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  English  service,  Sarsfield 
doing  the  like  for  the  French. 

They  were  given  a  day  to  think  over  it. 
The  next  day  they  were  paraded  again. 
There  can  have  been  few  stranger,  more 
picturesque  spectacles  in  history  than  that. 
Ginkel  stood  in  front  of  his  army.  Lime¬ 
rick’s  walls, — what  was  left  of  them, — were 
crowded  with  the  citizens.  The  country- 
people  looked  on  from  the  neighbouring 
heights.  Midway  between  the  two  armies  a 
standard  fluttered  on  its  staff.  Mass  had 
been  said  at  many  altars,  and  the  Irish 
soldiers  had  received  the  blessing  of  their 
bishops  and  priests.  The  sun  shone  bravely 
on  the  piteous  and  splendid  scene.  In  dead 
silence  came  the  picked  soldiers  of  the  Irish 
guard,  1,400  strong,  the  regiment  which 
Ginkel  particularly  coveted  for  the  service 
of  his  King.  Seven  men  went  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  side  of  the  standard.  The  next  two 
regiments  were  the  Ulster  Irish  and  they 
passed  to  the  English  army.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder  an  immense  majority  chose  the 
French  army,  so  that  when  it  was  done  only 
1000  horse  and  1,400  foot,  out  of  15,000 
men,  were  for  King  Williaih. 
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The  others  became  what  we  in  Ireland 
call  “  The  Wild  Geese.”  They  sailed  away 
that  sad  Autumn  for  Austria  and  France 
and  Spain.  What  those  countries  gained 
and  England  lost  was  proved  in  the  next 
great  English  campaign  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

Sarsfield  went  back  to  the  service  of  the 
King  of  France.  Two  years  later  he  fell  on 
the  field  of  Landen,  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory,  charging  the  retreating  army  of 
England.  As  he  lay  dying,  he  looked  at 
his  life-blood  which  had  stained  his  hand. 
“Would  God  it  were  for  Ireland  !”  he  said, 
and  passed  to  take  his  place  for  ever  in  the 
long  gallery  of  Irish  heroes. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

i. 

We  now  come  to  the  darkest  period  of  Irish 
history.  The  brave  fighting  days  were 
over.  Within  two  months  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick  the  Penal  Code  had 
begun  to  be  framed.  It  is  a  chapter  of 
Irish  history  which  every  right-minded 
Englishman  would  fain  blot  out.  Some  of 
the  most  burning  and  scathing  indictments 
of  these  dreadful  laws  have  come  from  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  such  as  Lord  Macaulay.  The 
natural  chiefs  of  the  Irish,  as  he  says,  were 
scattered  all  over  Europe,  winning  honour 
and  renown  for  the  masters  they  served, 
while  the  people  they  had  left  were  crushed 
to  the  earth  by  the  Penal  Code  and  once 
again  were 

“  Sheep  without  a  shepherd 
When  snow  shuts  out  the  sky.” 
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ii. 

It  was  not  King  William’s  fault  that  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  broken.  He  was 
an  enlightened  man,  and  a  brave,  high- 
minded  soldier.  But  his  Parliament  was 
too  much  for  him,  as  it  was  for  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  on  the 
day  of  Fontenoy,  when  the  Irish  Brigade  to 
the  cry  of  “Remember  Limerick!”  swept 
the  English  troops  before  it,  cried  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  “Accursed  be  the 
laws  that  deprive  me  of  such  subjects.” 

hi. 

The  destruction  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade 
was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
framing  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  in  this 
England  was  indeed  eating  her  own  child¬ 
ren,  for  it  was  on  her  colonists  that  these  and 
other  measures  for  the  destruction  of  Irish 
trade  brought  ruin  and  misery.  Mr.  Lecky 
says  that  it  was  computed  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer  that  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacturers  gave  employment  to  12,000 
Protestant  families  in  Dublin,  and  to  30,000 
dispersed  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Molyneux,  Swift,  Lucas,  among  other 
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public  men,  protested  loudly  against  this 
injustice,  but  in  vain.  Meanwhile  the 
colonists  were  oppressing  the  Catholics  by 
the  relentless  application  of  the  Penal 
Code,  the  English  Government  was  oppress¬ 
ing  the  colonists  by  destroying  their  trade, 
and  the  country  was  reduced  to  poverty  and 
famine.  Only  the  bitter  pen  of  Swift,  that 
great  Irishman,  could  do  justice  to  the 
situation. 

Side  by  side  with  these  injuries  the  Test 
Act  of  1703 — 4  penalised  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  as  well  as  the  Catholics,  since  all 
office-holders  must  receive  the  Sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church. 

IV. 

Another  dark  happening  of  the  century 
was  the  beginning  of  agrarian  troubles. 
The  misery  of  the  people  was  extreme  at 
this  time.  Swift  wrote:  “Rents  are 
squeezed  out  of  the  blood  and  vitals  and 
clothes  and  dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who 
live  worse  than  English  beggars.”  In  the 
famine  of  1740  thousands  died  by  the  road¬ 
side  and  in  the  ditches.  “  The  landlord 
was  an  alien,”  says  Mr.  Froude . “  He 
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was  divided  from  his  tenants  in  creed  and 
language.  He  despised  them  as  an  inferior 
race,  and  he  acknowledged  no  interest  in 
common  with  them  ....  his  only  object  was 
to  wring  out  of  them  the  last  penny  they 
could  pay,  leaving  them  and  their  children 
to  a  life  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of 
their  own  pigs.” 

It  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise  that 
secret  societies,  such  as  the  Whiteboys, 
should  have  sprung  up  in  the  South.  In 
the  North,  where  the  colonist  landlords 
were  equally  cruel  to  their  colonist  tenants, 
the  tenants  rose  and  marched  through  the 
country,  committing  outrages,  amid  a 
general  reign  of  terror,  till  the  Government 
quelled  the  rising.  A  good  many  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians  of  the  North  shook  the 
dust  of  the  unhappy  country  from  their  feet 
and  emigrated  to  America,  where,  in  the 
war  that  was  coming,  they  were  found 
fighting  against  the  English  Government, 
helping  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
separation  between  England  and  her 
American  colonies. 

v. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  century,  with 
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the  appearance  of  Henry  Grattan  in  Irish 
public  life,  once  again  came  great  days  for 
Ireland,  days  of  high  achievement  and 
higher  hopes.  The  war  with  America  had 
left  England  in  no  position  to  hold  Ireland 
if  Ireland  would  be  free  of  her.  France 
and  Spain  had  sided  with  America  in  her 
struggle  for  independence,  and  when  there 
were  rumours  of  a  French  invasion  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  other  terrors,  the  Irish  Volunteers 
came  into  being  as  a  force  for  the  defence 
of  Ireland.  Beginning  in  Belfast,  the 
Volunteer  movement  spread  rapidly  all  over 
the  country.  Irish  Volunteer  Corps  were 
formed  everywhere,  with  men  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  popular  sympathies,  such  as  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont  and  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  as  their  leaders. 

These  Volunteer  Corps  received  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant  members.  Further 
restrictions  on  the  woollen  and  linen  trades 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  had  caused  great  hard¬ 
ships,  especially  in  Ulster,  and  the  cry 
became  loud  and  insistent  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  trade.  The  Presbyterians  of 
the  North  had  been  penalised  as  well  as  the 
Catholics  of  the  South,  so  the  next  cry  was 
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for  concessions  to  the  Catholics.  In  1780 
the  Test  Act  was  repealed,  so  placing  the 
Nonconformist  on  a  level  with  the 
Episcopalian,  but  the  relaxation  of  the 
Penal  Code  was  as  yet  only  partial  as 
regarded  the  Catholics,  though  in  1778  an 
Act  had  been  passed  affording  them  some 
relief. 

The  next  demand  of  the  Volunteers  was 
for  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
Up  to  this  the  Irish  Parliament  had  been 
entirely  subservient  to  England;  it  could 
not  be  summoned  without  permission  of  the 
English  Privy  Council  :  it  could  originate 
no  bills;  it  could  only  submit  heads  of 
bills  for  English  approval :  it  could  not 
alter  or  amend  any  bill  coming  from  Eng¬ 
land.  It  in  no  sense  represented  the 
country;  since  the  Catholics,  who  were 
four-fifths  of  the  population,  could  not  even 
vote  in  a  Parliamentary  election. 


VI. 

Grattan  had  succeeded  Flood  as  the  leader 
of  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1775.  It  was  indeed  a  corrupt 
Parliament  which  he  entered.  Out  of  300 
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members  216  were  borough  members,  their 
seats  being  the  pocket  boroughs  of  this  or 
that  peer  or  highly-placed  person.  One 
noble  lord  returned  sixteen  members.  It 
was  practically  nominated  by  a  few  Anglo- 
Irish  aristocrats  and  it  was  the  slave  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

Into  this  corrupt  and  venal  atmosphere 
came  Grattan,  like  the  sun  and  the  wind. 

“  I  concede  it  a  sacred  truth,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “  that  the  Irish  Protestant  will 
never  be  free  until  the  Irish  Catholic  ceases 
to  be  a  slave.” 

The  country  was  being  united  by  the  tie 
of  common  injury  and  oppression. 

England  in  her  desperate  circumstances 
had  no  option  but  to  yield  to  this  armed 
Ireland,  united  at  last,  which  spoke  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  On  December  13th,  1779, 
a  Bill  was  introduced  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Commercial  Code,  and  having  met  with 
little  opposition  was  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book.  All  restrictions  were  removed  from 
Irish  trade  by  this  Bill. 

On  April  19th,  1780,  Grattan  moved  in 
Parliament :  “  That  the  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland  are  the  only  power 
competent  to  enact  laws  to  bind  Ireland.” 
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That  admirable  summing  up  of  the  Irish 
demand — Grattan’s  oratory  had  a  rare  con¬ 
ciseness — became  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Volunteers  in  Ireland  during  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  when  misfortune  upon  mis¬ 
fortune  fell  upon  the  English  colours  in 
America,  and  the  loss  of  her  colonies  was 
beyond  doubt.  At  a  great  Convention  of 
Volunteers  at  Dungannon  in  1782  they 
uttered  their  demand  so  forcibly  that  Eng¬ 
land  in  her  difficulty  must  hear  and  give 
way.  The  Convention  also  declared  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  Two 
months  later  in  Parliament  Grattan  moved 
his  great  Declaration  of  Irish  Rights.  The 
beautiful  and  stately  old  city  of  Dublin  had 
never  had  so  great  a  moment  as  that,  in 
which  the  Volunteers  filled  all  her  streets, 
and  the  cry  for  liberty  was  in  all  hearts  and 
on  all  lips.  The  previous  year  Grattan 
had  failed  to  carry  Parliament  with  him. 
On  this  16th  of  April,  1782,  there  was  no 
opposition.  The  game  was  in  his  hands, 
and  he  knew  it,  when  he  burst  into 
passionate  eloquence. 

“  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees.  I 
watched  over  her  with  a  maternal  solici¬ 
tude.  I  have  traced  her  progress  from 
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injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms  to  liberty. 
Spirit  of  Swift,  Spirit  of  Molyneux,  your 
genius  has  prevailed.  Ireland  is  now  a 
nation.  In  that  new  character  I  hail  her 
and,  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say 
“  Esto  Perpetual”  (Let  it  be  perpetual). 

One  can  imagine  the  scene.  One  can  hear 
again  the  wild  cheers  of  exultation  and 
delight  which  followed  this  golden  elo¬ 
quence.  Ireland  was  a  nation.  For  some 
gentlemen  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  that 
Esto  Perpetua  must  have  been  a  strange 
appeal  and  challenge.  But  there  was  no 
dissenting  voice. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1782,  the  Act  of 
George  I.  which  bound  Ireland  to  obey  the 
laws  of  England  was  repealed.  The  Irish 
Parliament  was  to  make  the  Irish  laws  and 
the  power  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
abolished.  A  year  later  came  the  “  Renun¬ 
ciation  Act,”  declaring  that  “  the  right 
claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be 
bound  only  by  laws  enacted  by  His  Majesty 
and  the  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom  in  all 
cases  whatever,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
established  and  ascertained  forever,  and 
shall  at  no  time  thereafter  be  questioned  or 
questionable.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  REBELLION. 

i. 

For  Ever  !  Never  !”  To  and  fro  swings 
the  pendulum  betwixt  hope  and  despair  in 
the  chapters  of  Irish  history.  1782  saw 
Ireland  a  Nation,  her  Parliamentary  Inde¬ 
pendence  assured,  her  eyes  towards  the 
righting  of  wrongs  and  the  building  up  of 
her  own  house.  It  was  well  for  those  days 
that  they  could  not  look  ahead  just  sixteen 
years. 

“  Grattan’s  Parliament,”  as  the  new 
parliament  has  come  to  be  called,  although 
independent,  was  not  reformed.  The 
borough-holders  still  held  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  seats,  which  usually  they  were 
ready  to  sell  for  office  or  title  or  emolument. 
It  was  still  subject  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who,  with  the  other  high  officials,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  English  Government.  It 
gave  no  representation  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Flood  brought  forward  a  Bill 
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to  do  away  with  the  borough-holders,  but 
their  nominees  voted  against  him  and  it  was 
thrown  out.  The  Parliament  and  the 
Volunteers  began  to  have  grievances 
against  each  other,  and  were  only  kept  from 
open  war  by  the  tact  of  the  leaders. 

Meanwhile  with  the  freedom  of  trade 
the  country  began  to  be  prosperous.  The 
Government  gave  grants  for  opening  up 
the  country.  Arthur  Young  visiting  Ire¬ 
land  in  1776 — 9  records  the  excellence  of 
the  roads  and  the  increased  prosperity  in 
many  directions,  although  there  were  still 
very  high  duties  on  the  export  into  Eng¬ 
land  of  some  Irish  manufactures. 

In  1789  came  the  French  Revolution. 
Liberty  !  Equality  !  Fraternity  !  The  watch¬ 
words  found  a  ringing  echo  in  many 
an  Irish  breast  and  set  up  an  unrest  in 
many  a  one  who  had  been  taking  oppressions 
and  exactions  as  part  of  the  day’s  work. 
The  Irish  Parliament  was  hopeless.  Again 
and  again  Grattan  had  fought  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  Parliament,  the  admission 
of  Catholics,  and  the  full  freedom  of  trade ; 
and  as  often  he  had  been  defeated.  There 
was  no  reform  to  be  obtained  from  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  in  the  end  Grattan,  with 
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ringing  words  of  contempt  and  indignation 
on  his  lips  withdrew  from  the  House. 


ii. 

The  Revolution  called  most  clearly,  and 
found  its  clearest  answer  in  Ulster.  In 
Belfast  the  Presbyterians  hailed  each  new 
French  victory  over  the  old  regime  with 
delight.  One  of  their  grievances,  as  it  was 
of  the  unfortunate  Catholics,  was  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Tithes.  They  ardently  desired  the 
cleansing  of  Parliament  and  the  freeing  of 
the  country  from  the  domination  of  a  class, 
that  class,  as  a  whole,  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people. 

In  October,  1791,  Wolfe  Tone  founded 
the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen  at  Bel¬ 
fast.  It  soon  spread  to  Dublin  and  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  For  a  time  it  was  a 
fashionable  society.  The  Whig  peers  and 
their  ladies  smiled  on  it.  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  of  its  membership.  It  started  with  a 
programme  of  parliamentary  reform  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  So  far 
so  well,  but  presently  the  issue  was  not  so 
simple. 

In  January,  1793,  the  English  Govern- 
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ment  became  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
things  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  a 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  brought  in  and 
received  the  assent  of  both  Houses.  This 
gave  the  vote  to  Catholics  who  paid  forty 
shillings  rent  and  upwards  for  their  land. 
Catholics  could  also  be  magistrates;  and 
various  other  offices  were  opened  to  them  : 
but  they  could  not  sit  in  Parliament.  This 
partial  relief,  if  anything,  aggravated  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholics.  Their  natural 
leaders,  to  quote  a  phrase  of  Macaulay’s, 
were  no  longer  driven  forcibly  from  the 
country.  A  Catholic  Association  was 
founded  under  the  leadership  of  a  very 
able  man,  John  Keogh,  the  aim  of  which 
was  to  free  the  Catholics  completely,  or  as 
completely  as  might  be.  There  is  still  an 
office  in  this  country,  that  of  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  which  a  Catholic  is  not  allowed  to 
fill,  and  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  the 
Woolsack  was  thrown  open  to  Catholics. 

hi. 

In  January,  1795,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  came 
to  Ireland  with  the  Charter  of  the  Catholics 
in  his  hands.  All  might  have  gone  well  if 
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the  new  Viceroy  had  not  begun  by  a 
vigorous  application  of  reform  to  some  of 
the  borough-holders  and  corrupt  officials, 
thus  bringing  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
the  most  powerful  faction  in  Ireland.  They 
were  able  to  get  at  the  ear  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  result  was  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz¬ 
william,  the  annulling  of  his  Charter,  and 
the  flinging  of  Ireland  into  the  arms  of 
Revolution.  One  gets  brilliant  pictures  of 
those  days  from  the  lively  pen  of  Lady 
Sarah  Napier,  the  aunt  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  She  tells  of  the  shabby  treat¬ 
ment  Lord  Fitzwilliam  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  Ministers.  “  The 
Duke  of  Portland  had  positively  settled 
that  the  Catholicks  were  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  in 
everything  long  ago.  The  time  and  the 
manner  were  left  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
.  .  .  .  The  D.  of  P.  never  wrote  to  approve 
or  disapprove”  (i.e.  of  the  concessions  to  the 
Catholics)  “  and  kept  Lord  F.  in  constant 
difficulty  for  want  of  an  answer  for  three 
months  which  finally  brought  on  the  time  of 
the  vote  of  the  money.  The  moment  that 
was  secure  cold  letters  and  affronts  were  put 
upon  Lord  F.,  and  he  desired  to  be  recalled. 
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No  answer  till  the  money  bill  was  ready. 
Then  came  the  formal  recall  from  the  D.  of 
P.  and  showers  of  letters  to  Lord  F.  to 
arraign  his  conduct.” 


IV. 

Again  Lady  Sarah  tells  of  Lord  Fitzwil- 
liam’s  departure  from  Dublin.  Of  all  the 
dark  hours  Ireland  has  seen  none  was  more 
profoundly  sad  than  that.  “  The  news¬ 
papers  of  our  side  ( The  Hibernian )  will  tell 
you  the  truth  as  to  the  serious,  solemn, 
decent  and  sad  multitude  of  all  ranks  that 
followed  him  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  mob, 
if  there  was  any,  was  kept  in  perfect  order. 
Not  a  drunken  man  to  be  seen  at  night  even, 

but  all  firm  and  serious.” 

* 

v. 

A  little  later  Lady  Sarah  writes : — 
“  Government  now  begins  to  be  alarmed  in 
earnest.  They  have  sat  in  council  for 
three  days.  Report  says  there  was  a 
division  on  the  subject  of  arming  the 
yeomanry,  that  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Car- 
hampton  and  others  were  clear  for  arming 
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both  Protestants  and  Catholicks,  and  the 
Chancellor  vehemently  opposed  the  allow¬ 
ing  any  Catholicks  to  be  armed;  Lord 
Camden  said  it  was  declaring  war  to  them 
at  once  if  you  refuse  to  join  them  in  the  set 
of  yeomanry.” 

The  Chancellor  was  John  Fitzgibbon, 
Earl  of  Clare,  known  as  “  Union  Jack”  in 
the  Dublin  of  that  day,  and  a  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

By  this  action  of  excluding  Catholics 
from  the  yeomanry  or  militia  which  had 
been  raised  all  over  Ireland  to  defend  the 
country  against  the  French  invasion,  the 
issue  was  knit  to  the  terrible  one  of  Catholic 
against  Protestant  and  Protestant  against 
Catholic. 


VI. 

During  the  summer  of  1797  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  was  under  martial 
law.  Perhaps  the  moment  for  the  Rebellion 
passed  when,  in  August,  1797,  the  northern 
leaders  were  for  a  Rising,  while  the 
Lemster  leaders  waited  for  the  French. 
The  plan  of  the  Insurrection  had  been 
drawn  up  by  certain  oflicers  who  had  served 
in  the  Austrian  army.  The  military 
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strength  of  the  United  Irishmen  was 
300,000.  Some  of  the  regiments  on  duty  in 
Dublin  had  become  aware  of  the  proposed 
Rising  and  a  deputation  of  sergeants  from 
the  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Kilkenny  Militias 
waited  on  the  Dublin  Committee  with  an 
offer  to  seize  the  Royal  Barracks  and  the 
Castle  without  any  civilian  help.  Very 
much  against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald’s 
will  this  proposal  was  refused.  Tone 
thought  they  had  lost  the  great  opportunity. 
“  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  want  of 
spirit  in  the  leaders  in  Dublin,”  he  wrote 
in  his  Journal. 

The  northern  leaders  had  been  arrested 
before  a  swoop  was  made  on  the  Dublin 
leaders  on  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  at  the 
house  of  one  of  them,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond. 
The  warrant  included  Bond,  Emmett,  and 
MacNevin.  After  a  time  there  were  only 
two  leaders  at  liberty.  Lord  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  was  in  hiding,  was  now  the 
great  hope  of  his  party,  and,  in  the  North, 
there  was  Henry  Joy  McCracken.  Tone 
meanwhile  was  begging,  entreating,  urging 
the  French  to  send  help.  While  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  hung  fire  in  Ireland  he  was  kept 
wearily  waiting  in  the  outer  rooms  of  the 
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ministers  of  half  Europe,  who  were  turning 
a  cold  or  lukewarm  inattention  to  his 
prayers  for  an  expedition  to  help  the  Irish 
Rebellion.  England,  by  the  way,  was  in 
difficulties  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  The 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore  was  engaging  her 
attention.  It  was  the  time  for  her  enemies 
to  strike. 

At  last  Tone  got  someone  to  listen  to  him 
who  was  neither  cold  nor  inattentive, 
whom  indeed  he  was  able  to  lire  with  the 
ardour  of  his  own  dream.  This  was  the 
French  General,  Hoche.  “  Mr.  Tone  was 
a  most  extraordinary  man,”  said  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  compelling  force.  The  ele¬ 
ments  were  the  only  forces  he  could  not 
compel. 

The  first  expedition  which  he  wrung 
from  the  French  Directory  left  Brest  on 
December  16th,  1796.  It  consisted  of 
forty-three  sail,  with  an  army  of  15,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Hoche 
and  Grouchy.  Tone,  who  now  held  the 
rank  of  Adjutant-General  in  the  French 
army,  was  on  board  the  Indomitable.  In 
the  night  there  came  on  a  violent  snowstorm 
by  which  the  ships  were  separated  and  lost 
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each  other.  The  Fraternite,  with  Hoehe  on 
board,  never  reached  Ireland  at  all. 
Grouchy,  with  thirty-five  sail,  including  the 
Indomitable,  was  off  Bantry  Bay  on  the 
evening  of  December  21st.  The  fleet  lay 
outside,  and  suddenly  an  East  wind  of  the 
greatest  violence  sprang  up  and  prevented 
the  sailing  ships  from  getting  in  shore  and 
landing  the  men.  That  East  wind  blew  for 
three  weeks  and  blew  away  the  whole  fabric 
of  Tone’s  dream. 

An  old  man,  very  old,  who  died  in  the 
County  Cork  not  many  years  ago,  recalled 
that  when  he  was  a  child  he  was  taken  on 
board  one  of  the  French  vessels  lying  off 
Bantry  Bay.  “  There  was  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,”  he  said,  “  an’  he  kept  walkin’ 
up  and  down  an’  lookin’  into  the  weather. 
An’  sometimes  he  said  to  himself  :  ‘  My 
God  !  My  God  !’  ” 

Tone  wrote  in  his  Journal :  “  It  is  sad, 
after  having  forced  my  way  thus  far,  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  back;  but  it  is  my  fate  and 
I  must  submit.  It  is  the  dreadful  stormy 
weather  and  easterly  winds  that  have 
ruined  us.  England  has  not  had  such  an 
escape  since  the  Spanish  Armada,  The 
elements  fight  against  us.” 
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However,  Tone  soon  regained  his  wonder¬ 
ful  courage,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Hoche,  whose  heart  he  had  won  completely, 
•  while  Buonaparte  remained  cold  and  un¬ 
convinced,  he  obtained  another  expedition 
from  the  Dutch,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
French.  But  the  Dutch  were  defeated  by 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Camperdown  on 
October  11,  1797,  so  there  was  another  fine 
dream  torn  to  tatters.  The  final  and  crush¬ 
ing  blow  fell  when  Hoche  died  that  winter. 

There  was  to  be  one,  more  expedition. 
Tone  was  in  France  when  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  and  he  persuaded  the  French  once 
again  to  send  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
They  were  to  send  detachments  from 
various  French  ports, — Humbert,  with  1000 
men,  waited  at  Rochelle  for  orders,  Hardy 
at  Brest  with  3000.  Kilmaine  was  held  in 
reserve  with  9000. 

On  September  20th,  1798,  a  French  fleet 
left  Brest  for  Ireland,  consisting  of  one 
ship  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates  under 
command  of  Admiral  Bompard.  As  hap¬ 
pened  before,  the  fleet  was  scattered  and 
Bompard  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  Lough 
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Swilly  with  four  ships,  the  Hoche,  the 
Loire ,  the  Resolute,  and  the  Biche.  There 
they  encountered  a  vastly  superior  English 
fleet  in  point  of  strength.  After  a  fierce 
sea  fight  the  Hoche  surrendered,  having 
for  six  hours  engaged  against  the  British 
fleet.  The  frigates  had  escaped.  The 
French  officers  had  urged  Tone  to  go  with 
them,  but  he  refused.  “  Shall  it  be  said,” 
he  asked,  “  that  I  fled  while  the  French 
fought  the  battles  of  my  country?”  The 
Hoche  was  towed  into  Lough  Swilly  and 
the  prisoners  marched  to  Letterkenny.  The 
Earl  of  Cavan  invited  the  French  officers 
to  breakfast,  Tone  among  them,  wearing 
his  French  uniform.  Sir  George  Hill, 
who  had  been  at  college  with  him  recognised 
him.  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tone?”  said 
he.  “I  am  very  happy  to  see  you.” 
“How  do  you  do,  Sir  George?”  Tone 
answered  coolly.  “  And  how  are  Lady 
Hill  and  your  family?” 

Tone  was  arrested  and  tried  by  court- 
martial.  There  was  no  question  about  his 
guilt,  since  he  acknowledged  it.  He  asked 
to  be  shot  as  a  soldier.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  within  forty-eight  hours. 

The  civil  power,  in  the  person  of  that 
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ideal  man  and  judge,  Lord  Kilwarden,  tried 
to  extend  its  protection  to  him,  but  in  vain. 
While  the  struggle  proceeded  between  the 
military  and  civil  powers,  one  for  the 
destruction  of  this  “  most  extraordinary 
man,”  the  other  for  his  salvation,  word 
came  that  he  had  been  found  dead  in  prison, 
whether  by  his  own  hand  or  another’s,  will 
never  now  be  known. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  the  preceding  May  and  had  died 
in  prison  from  the  wounds  he  received  in 
the  struggle  with  his  captors.  If  Tone  was 
the  brain  of  the  Rebellion  Lord  Edward 
was  the  heart.  No  more  romantic  figure 
than  his  has  lived  in  history  or  been 
imagined  by  the  wit  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DARK  NIGHT. 

i. 

Meanwhile  despite  the  fact  that  their  last 
leader  was  in  prison,  the  rebels  “  rose”  on 
May  24th,  the  day  originally  fixed  for  the 
Rising.  It  may  be  said  that  they  had  no 
option  but  to  rise.  Martial  Law,  with  all 
its  attendant  severities,  had  left  the  un¬ 
happy  peasants  no  other  course.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  that  noble  and  humane 
soldier,  wrote  after  he  had  taken  over  the 
command  in  Ireland  early  in  1798  :  “  Every 
crime,  every  cruelty,  that  could  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  Cossack  or  Calmuck  has  been 
transacted  here.”  The  Irish  Yeomanry, 
with  the  Hessian  mercenaries,  and  the 
Ancient  Britons,  a  Welsh  Regiment,  held 
Ireland  for  England  with  the  iron  hand  or 
the  bloody  hand.  One  likes  to  record  that 
some  of  the  regular  troops,  especially  Aber¬ 
crombie’s  veterans,  and  the  Highland  regi¬ 
ments,  behaved  with  great  humanity  to  the 
poor  people. 
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Kildare,  Lord  Edward’s  county,  rose 
with  Carlow  and  Meath,  Wicklow  and 
Wexford.  In  the  North  the  Antrim  men 
rose  under  Henry  Joy  McCracken,  the  one 
leader  at  large  in  Ireland.  He  was  taken 
and  hanged  in  the  early  days  of  the  Rising. 
The  rebels  overran  Kildare  and  the  border¬ 
ing  counties,  seizing  Dunboyne,  Dun- 
shaughlin,  Prosperous,  Rathangan,  Kildare 
and  other  towns.  But  the  soldiers  met 
them  at  Naas  and  Carlow,  recovered  the 
captured  towns  and  drove  them  back  till 
they  made  a  stand  on  the  Hill  of  Tara, 
where  they  might  well  have  hoped  that  the 
influences  would  be  in  their  favour.  But 
there  too  they  were  routed.  What  chance 
had  they,  armed  with  pikes,  pitchforks,  and 
rusty  muskets,  against  the  well-equipped, 
well-armed,  well-trained  forces  of  the 
King  ? 


ii. 

The  most  formidable  outbreak  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  was  in  the  County  Wexford.  There  it 
was  led  by  Father  John  Murphy,  whose 
church  had  been  desecrated  and  burnt. 
Taking  the  field  on  May  27th,  the  rebels 
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overran  the  county,  the  towns  falling  before 
them  as  they  went,  till  they  were  only 
opposed  by  Duncannon  Fort  and  the  town 
of  New  Ross.  They  attacked  the  latter 
town  on  the  4th  June.  During  a  battle 
which  lasted  for  ten  hours  the  town  was 
taken  and  retaken,  but  finally  the  rebels 
were  forced  back  on  Gorey. 

A  few  days  later  they  had  recovered  from  ^ 
this  defeat  and  were  attacking  Arklow. 
Reinforcements  to  the  garrison  were  hastily 
sent  from  Dublin.  There  was  a  most  fierce 
fight  on  June  9th  which  lasted  from  early 
morning  till  sunset,  and  the  issue  was  still  in 
doubt  when,  at  8  p.m.,  the  rebel  captain  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  death  dis¬ 
mayed  his  followers,  who  lost  heart  and 
retreated  to  Gorey. 

Fresh  troops  had  now  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  General  Lake,  who  had  succeeded 
the  humane  Abercrombie  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  taking  command,  marched  on  the 
rebel  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill  and  completely 
routed  the  insurgents.  By  the  end  of  July 
the  Wexford  Rebellion  was  over  and  the 
rebels  were  being  hunted  through  Wexford 
and  Wicklow — where  in  the  mountains 
many  found  a  refuge — with  little  mercy. 
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“  The  carnage  was  dreadful,”  wrote  Lake 
to  Castlereagh.  “  The  determination  of 
the  troops  to  destroy  everyone  they  think 
a  rebel  is  beyond  description.” 

There  had  been  some  isolated  excesses  on 
the  rebel  side.  The  burning  of  Scullabogue 
Barn,  in  which  a  number  of  Protestants 
were  imprisoned,  on  the  night  following  the 
battle  of  New  Ross,  was  a  deplorable 
happening.  It  is  said  that  many 
Catholic  servants  perished  there  with  their 
Protestant  employers. 


in. 

Meanwhile  Humbert,  growing  tired  of 
cooling  his  heels  at  Rochelle,  had  on  his  own 
account  sailed  for  Ireland  with  his  thousand 
seasoned  veterans  of  the  Republican  Army. 
He  landed  at  Killala  on  the  22nd  August, 
1798.  With  him  were  Tone’s  brother, 
Matthew,  and  Bartholomew  Teeling,  one  of 
the  northern  rebels.  At  Killala  the  French 
soldiers  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety. 

The  country  people  had  come  to  meet  the 
French  with  great  demonstrations  of  wel¬ 
come.  But  they  were  no  use  as  a  fighting 
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force,  not  having  even  a  rudimentary  idea 
of  how  to  handle  firearms.  However, 
Humbert,  disappointed  of  the  help  he  had 
expected,  resolved  to  give  a  good  account  of 
himself  and  his  thousand  men.  Lake, 
having  heard  of  the  landing,  was  on  his 
way  to  meet  the  French  troops.  Doubt¬ 
less  he  thought  it  a  far  more  formidable 
force  than  it  really  was.  They  met  at 
Castlebar,  and  Humbert  gave  so  good  an 
account  of  himself  in  a  pitched  battle  that 
General  Lake  retreated,  so  rapidly  as  to 
win  for  his  retreat  the  ironic  name  of  the 

Castlebar  Races.” 

Lord  Cornwallis,  the  new  Viceroy,  a  very 
fine  soldier,  and  a  just  and  humane  man, 
rushed  to  Lake’s  assistance.  Humbert  and 
his  little  force  were  compelled  to  surrender 
at  Ballinamuck,  on  September  the  8th. 


IV. 

So  the  Rebellion  was  over.  All  the  leaders 
were  gone.  What  was  left  of  the  rebels 
was  in  hiding  in  the  mountains  and  the 
bogs.  Ireland  was  quiet,  under  a  pall  of 
horror  and  suffering.  Grattan  was  old 
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and  dying.  It  was  the  moment  for  the 
Legislative  Union  which  Mr.  Pitt  so 
ardently  desired.  The  Irish  Parliament  was 
asked  to  vote  itself  into  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but,  corrupt  as  it  was,  it  contained 
many  honourable  and  honest  men,  and 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  easy  of  per¬ 
suasion.  A  million  and  a  quarter  of  money 
— an  immense  sum  in  those  days — bought 
up  the  borough-holders.  Some  honest  men 
were  won  by  plausible  reasoning.  Bribery 
was  used  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The 
political  sky  rained  peerages,  offices,  pro¬ 
motions.  The  men  who  were  not  to  be 
bought  were  dismissed  from  their  offices, 
and  their  places  taken  by  the  more  pur¬ 
chasable. 

“I  am  kept  here,”  wrote  Lord  Cornwallis, 
“  to  manage  matters  of  a  most  disgusting 
nature  to  my  feelings.  My  occupation  is 
negotiating  and  jobbing  with  the  most 
corrupt  under  heaven.  I  despise  and  hate 
myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such 
dirty  work.  It  has  ever  been  the  wish  of 
my  life  to  avoid  all  such  dirty  business ;  and 
I  am  now  involved  in  it  beyond  all  bearing. 
How  I  long  to  kick  those  whom  my  public 
duty  obliges  me  to  court.” 

(d  342) 


M 
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V. 

“  The  unbribed  intellect  of  the  country/5 
says  Mr.  Lecky,  “  was  against  the  Union.” 
The  question  of  the  Union  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on 
January  22nd,  1799.  It  was  experimental. 
The  House  was  asked  to  consider  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  one  vote, 
which  was  almost  as  bad  as  a  defeat. 
A  few  days  later  the  patriotic  party 
carried  a  resolution  against  re-opening 
the  question  of  legislative  independence 
by  five  votes.  Dublin  tossed  its  caps  in  the 
air.  The  beautiful  old  town  was  illumin¬ 
ated.  The  patriot  members  received  an 
ovation  wherever  they  were  seen.  Con¬ 
trariwise  the  Unionists  did  not  dare  show 
themselves.  Lord  Clare’s  house  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  the  windows  broken.  There 
was  popular  rioting  which  resulted  in  the 
crowd  being  fired  on  by  the  troops.  Finally 
the  Ministers  concluded  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valour  and  postponed 
further  consideration  of  the  abhorred  sub¬ 
ject. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  in  June,  1799. 
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In  that  interval  money,  or  if  not  money, 
money’s  worth,  fell  into  the  lap  of  everybody 
who  had  a  vote,  and  could  by  any  possibility 
be  induced  to  sell  it.  Those  who  had  votes  to 
sell  made  the  most  of  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  gratify  “  the  unrea¬ 
sonable  demands  of  our  politicians.” 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1800,  the  Irish 
Parliament  assembled  for  the  last  time.  The 
Government  was  not  yet  quite  ready  for  the 
great  measure.  It  had  not  yet  returned  all 
its  nominees  for  the  boroughs.  But  the 
patriotic  party  forced  the  discussion,  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  moving  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Irish  Parliament  should  be 
maintained. 


VI. 

There  was  a  debate  of  twenty  hours, 
during  which  occurred  one  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  Irish  history. 
Grattan  had  retired  from  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  disgust  in  1797.  The  incidents 
of  the  Rebellion  and  the  menace  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
broken  him  in  health  and  spirits.  He  was 
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a  dying  man,  but  as  the  day  of  the  great 
struggle  approached  the  sinking  flame  of 
his  spirit  burnt  up  brightly.  On  the  eve  of 
the  momentous  Session  of  Parliament  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  Borough  of  Wick¬ 
low.  The  election  was  hurried  up  :  at  mid¬ 
night  on  the  fateful  date  he  was  declared 
duly  elected. 

Dying  as  he  was  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  out  of  bed  and  dressed.  He  was 
helped  downstairs,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  placed  in  a  sedan  chair.  He  arrived 
at  the  House  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  16th  of  January.  Dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Volunteers,  a  lean  ghost,  he 
was  almost  carried  to  the  House,  which 
stared  in  amazement  at  this  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Supported  between  two  of 
his  friends,  he  tottered  to  the  table  to  take 
the  oath.  The  Ministers  bowed  to  him  : 
the  Opposition  bowed  to  him.  The  great, 
broken  old  man  was  the  object  of  general 
interest,  and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning 
he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to 
stand,  so  asked  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  address  it  seated.  He  began 
with  a  painful  effort.  No  one  expected  him 
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to  go  on.  It  seemed  as  though  every  word 
must  be  his  last.  But  as  he  went  on  the 
great  spirit  rose  above  the  pain  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  frail  body.  His  voice  grew 
stronger  and  stronger.  The  old  fire  burned 
in  his  eyes.  He  was  out  of  himself,  as  the 
saying  goes  :  he  was  no  longer  the  broken 
dying  old  man.  He  was  again  the  golden¬ 
mouthed,  incorruptible  patriot  whose  mag¬ 
nificent  periods  had  so  often  set  the  wild 
cheers  rolling  to  the  roof  of  the  Chamber. 

He  spoke  for  two  hours.  He  had  the 
gift  of  making  perfect  and  luminous 
phrases. 

‘  ‘  The  thing  the  Minister  proposes  to  buy 
is  what  cannot  be  sold — Liberty,”  was  one 
of  his  great  phrases. 

The  struggle  went  on  till  the  26th  of 
May,  although  from  the  outset  it  was 
obvious  to  the  patriotic  party  that  their 
cause  was  lost.  The  last  night  of  the 
struggle  Grattan  made  another  of  his  great 
speeches,  winding  up  with  : 

“Yet  I  do  not  give  up  my  country.  I 
see  her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead. 
Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and 
motionless  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit 
of  life  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty. 
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‘  Thou  art  not  conquered  :  Beauty’s  ensign 
yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheek, 
And  Death’s  pale  flag  is  not  advanced 
there.’ 

“  While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  stands  to¬ 
gether  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let  the  courtier 
present  his  flimsy  sail  and  carry  the  light 
barque  of  his  faith  with  every  new  breath 
of  wind,  I  will  remain  anchored  here,  with 
fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  faith¬ 
ful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall.” 

His  words  fell  on  indifferent  ears.  The 
Parliament  was  already  bought  and  sold. 
At  the  close  of  his  last  great  speech  the 
House  voted.  The  Union  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  46,  and,  on  August  the  1st, 
1800,  it  passed  into  law. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

i. 

Dublin  felt  in  a  material  way  the  loss  of 
her  Parliament.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  she  had  become 
beautiful  as  we  know  her,  mainly  through 
that  master-builder,  the  Hon.  John  Beres- 
ford,  first  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
who  brought  the  finest  architects,  and 
artists  and  workers  in  one  medium  or  an¬ 
other,  to  make  the  Dublin  of  his  dreams, — 
a  dream  city,  indeed,  as  we  see  her  at 
dawns  and  sunsets,  and  in  the  beautiful 
Irish  atmosphere,  a  city  worthy  to  carry  in 
her  heart  the  imperishable  memories  which 
are  hers. 

Dublin  was  very  poor  after  the  Union, 
with  all  the  stately  mansions  of  the  Lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons 
of  Ireland,  silent  and  deserted.  During 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century  famine 
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was  a  common  thing,  and  the  grass  grew  in 
the  highways  of  Dublin. 

ii. 

In  1803  there  was  the  Emmet  Rebellion,  the 
plans  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  before  it  could  take  place.  It 
was  a  rebellion  which  came  to  little  more 
than  a  riot;  and  in  that,  most  unfortun¬ 
ately,  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  Lord  Chief 
J  ustice,  who  stands  out  brightly  against  the 
dark  background  of  those  days,  was  killed 
by  the  mob.  Emmet  was  hanged,  with  all 
the  brutal  circumstances  which  then 
accompanied  an  execution  for  high  treason. 
Emmet’s  was  a  stainless  white  soul,  too 
fine,  too  ideal,  for  the  rough  and  coarse 
world  into  which  he  was  born. 

hi. 

The  Catholic  Emancipation  promised  by 
Mr.  Pitt  lagged  and  delayed.  Public 
opinion  in  England,  indeed,  was  ripe  for  it 
before  it  came  at  last,  but  the  dull  obstinacy 
of  one  or  two  men  delayed  it.  Daniel 
O’Connell,  a  Kerry  squire,  and  a  man  of 
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immense  political  genius,  forced  it  in  1829 
by  firing  all  Ireland  to  demand  it  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  Later  came  his  Repeal 
agitation.  Some  people  hold  that  if  he  had 
put  Repeal  of  the  Union  first  he  would  have 
carried  it,  and  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  certainly  have  followed.  His  im¬ 
mense  energy,  persuasiveness,  and  inspiring 
power,  would  have  raised  a  great  number 
of  Protestants  as  well  as  the  Catholics  for 
Repeal.  As  it  was,  having  carried  Catholic 
Emancipation  he  failed  with  Repeal, 
although  he  carried  the  whole  Catholic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  with  him. 


IV. 

O’Connell  had  swept  like  a  blazing  meteor 
across  Irish  history.  He  sank  in  clouds 
and  night.  In  the  latter  stages  of  his 
great  agitation  was  started  the  Temperance 
movement  of  Father  Theobald  Mathew,  a 
Franciscan  Friar,  a  man  as  richly  endowed 
with  the  Celtic  genius  as  O’Connell  himself. 
His  crusade  was  not  confined  to  Ireland. 
Queen  Victoria  was  one  of  those  who  took 
the  pledge  from  him,  and  between  her  and 
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the  least  of  her  subjects  all  classes  and  all 
creeds  fell  to  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  Irish 
friar.  O’Connell  was  now  growing  old, 
and  was  exhausted  by  his  great  exertions. 
His  Repeal  movement  had  failed.  It  was 
time  for  a  new  movement. 

v. 

This  came  with  the  ’48  Men,  so  called, 
though  the  movement,  correctly  speaking, 
ended  in  1848.  The  leaders  were  a 
remarkably  gifted  body  of  young  men. 
The  spirit  of  the  movement  was  Thomas 
Davis,  who  infused  his  ideals  into  the 
minds  of  his  disciples.  They  were  all 
poets  and  literary  men,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  literary  ladies.  Revolution  was  in 
the  air  of  Europe  at  the  time  and  they 
were  revolutionaries  of  an  ideal  type. 
Potato  blight  had  come  in  1845,  and  again 
in  1847,  followed  by  famine  and  famine 
fever.  O’Connell  died  at  Genoa  in  ’47,  the 
end  hastened  by  the  heart-break  of  the  Irish 
famine.  Davis  died  the  same  year.  His 
lofty  ideals  had  won  his  cause  adherents 
from  ail  creeds  and  classes.  Himself  a 
Protestant,  as  were  others  of  his  associates, 
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one  of  the  hopes  he  had  was  to  destroy 
religious  bigotry  in  Ireland.  His  death 
was  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  have 
befallen  his  party.  The  movement  went 
listlessly  without  him.  In  ’48  the  leaders 
were  arrested  and  a  number  of  them  sent 
into  penal  servitude.  There  was  a  partial 
rising  under  William  Smith  O’Brien,  easily 
quelled.  The  biggest  intellectual  force  of 
the  party,  John  Mitchel,  went  to  the  penal 
colony  of  Tasmania  with  others  of  the 
leaders.  Famished  and  fever-stricken,  the 
Irish  began  to  go  “  with  a  vengeance,”  flee¬ 
ing  to  America  from  a  land  in  which  they 
perished.  Many  of  them  perished  on  the 
sea,  in  the  wretched  “coffin-ships”  in  which 
they  were  huddled  together  as  in  a  common 
grave.  Many  of  the  Irish  gentry  perished 
with  their  people.  England  sent  relief 
ships  as  well  as  America,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  sent  over  a  number  of  its  members 
to  distribute  relief.  Even  the  Turks  sent 
help ;  but  within  a  few  years,  between  star¬ 
vation  and  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  fell  from  over  eight  million  people 
to  six  million.  Emigration  was  encouraged 
by  well-meaning  people  for  fifty  years  after 
it  had  begun.  By  the  time  Ireland  had 
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begun  to  realise  that  her  life-blood  was  run¬ 
ning  from  her  the  people  had  learned  to  go 
of  themselves  :  they  had  founded  friendJy 
colonies  in  America. 


VI. 

Revolutionary  movements,  peaceful  or 
otherwise,  rise  and  fall  in  Ireland  with  the 
regularity  of  the  swinging  pendulum. 
After  nearly  a  score  years  of  poverty  and 
blood-letting,  there  came  the  Fenian  move¬ 
ment,  led  by  James  Stephens,  John  O’Leary, 
Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John  O’Mahony,  and 
others.  They,  like  the  ’48  Men,  were 
idealists  and  literary  or  literary-minded 
men.  The  Fenian  Brotherhood  was  a  secret 
society  with  a  secret  oath.  It  had  a  very 
much  larger  membership  than  was  believed 
at  the  time,  and  it  had  military  organiza¬ 
tion  and  training.  But  the  informer  was 
at  work;  and  once  again  the  leaders  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  penal  servitude.  By 
this  time  the  death-sentence  for  political 
offences  did  not  appeal  to  people  who  were 
emerging  from  the  Dark  Ages.  There  was 
a  small  rising  in  Dublin  which  coincided 
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with  a  record  snowstorm  that  helped  to  get 
the  trouble  over  quickly.  Once  again  the 
elements  were  on  the  side  of  England.  An 
attempt  to  rescue  a  couple  of  Fenian 
prisoners  from  a  prison-van  in  Manchester 
resulted  in  the  accidental  shooting  of  Ser¬ 
geant  Brett,  the  policeman  inside  the  van. 
Three  young  Irishmen,  Allen,  Larkin  and 
O’Brien,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  attempt 
at  rescue,  were  tried,  sentenced  and  hanged. 
It  was  evident  from  these  occurrences  that 
serious  discontent  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
the  need  of  some  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  began  to  exercise  the  minds 
of  thoughtful  Englishmen.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  came  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  followed  by 
the  Land  Act  of  1870. 


VII. 

The  seventies  were  prosperous  years  in  Ire¬ 
land,  till,  towards  the  end  of  the  decade, 
there  came  two  or  three  very  wet  summers 
which  brought  the  potato  blight  in  their 
train.  Faced  with  another  famine,  Michael 
Davitt,  himself  the  son  of  an  evicted  tenant, 
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who  had  served  a  period  of  penal  servitude 
for  his  share  in  the  Fenian  Rising,  came  to 
the  forefront  and  established  the  Land 
League  in  his  native  County  of  Mayo.  Be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  the  Fenian  Rising  and  the 
founding  of  the  Land  League  the  national 
idea  in  Ireland  had  been  represented  by  the 
Home  Rule  movement  of  Isaac  Butt,  in 
which  a  great  many  blameless  and  high- 
minded  gentlemen  took  part :  but  its 
methods  were  too  mild  to  accomplish  much. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  Land  League  em¬ 
bodied  the  national  idea.  It  was  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  doubtless  a  necessary  one,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was 
opportune  to  the  hand  of  a  man  who  held 
the  national  idea,  and  was  not  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  reform  of  Land  Laws, 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  a  young  Wicklow 
squire,  who  had  entered  Parliament  in 
1875.  Parnell  was  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  He  was  especially  fitted  to  handle 
the  English  Parliament  and  to  win  English 
respect  and  English  concession. 

The  Land  League  was  the  weapon  that 
came  to  his  hand.  His  genius  suited 
the  thing  he  had  undertaken.  He  was  cold, 
keen,  subtle  and  determined :  outwardly 
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cold,  I  should  have  said— and  his  person¬ 
ality,  proud,  distinguished,  and  aloof,  was 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Irish  leaders  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  “  party  machine,”  for  he  chose  his  men 
rather  as  votes  than  men,  which  was  to  serve 
him  ill  in  the  coming  days.  Despite  the 
set-back  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and 
the  Times  Commission,  he  brought  Glad¬ 
stone  up  to  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1886, 
which  was  defeated.  Many  believed  that 
Parnell  was  the  one  man  capable  of  winning 
for  the  Irish  the  freedom  they  desired,  the 
one  man  to  have  safeguarded  the  first  steps 
of  the  parliament  in  its  new-won  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  died  in  1891,  deserted  by  the 
great  body  of  his  followers,  and  by  many 
of  those  for  whom  he  had  worked  and 
planned  and  suffered. 


VIII. 

Ireland  had  twenty  years  of  quiet  after  the 
Parnell  “  Split”  and  the  death  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  The  English  Liberal  Party  under 
its  great  leader,  Gladstone,  was  now  pledged 
to  Home  Rule,  and  a  second  Home  Rule  Bill 
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was  introduced  in  1893,  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Commons,  and  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords.  In  1903  the  Wyndham  Land 
Act  was  passed — one  of  the  most  beneficial 
measures  ever  enacted  for  rural  Ireland. 
During  that  twenty  years  of  the  old  century 
and  the  fourteen  of  the  new  which  led  up  to 
the  Great  War  many  remedial  measures 
were  passed  and  many  an  ancient  wrong 
righted.  Those  were  years  of  hope  and 
promise  and  some  performance;  the  omens 
were  very  favourable  for  Ireland,  till 
within  a  year  or  so  of  the  War,  when  the 
opposition  of  the  North  to  Home  Rule  and 
the  formation  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers, 
followed  by  that  of  the  Irish  and  National 
Volunteers,  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
Ireland  was  again  approaching  a  period  of 
storm. 

However,  in  1914  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  passed,  and  received  the  Royal  Assent 
on  September  the  18th  that  year.  It  will 
not  come  into  effect  till  after  the  War,  and 
is  subject  to  an  amending  bill. 


THE  END. 
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